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PREFACE 


The accredited authority on Madhva Logic 
is Jayatirtha, and his celebrated work, the 
Pramanapaddhati, is the authoritative logical text 
of the Madhvas. The Pramanacandrika is a 
shorter work and follows the Prarndmpoddhatt 
closely, reproducing the language of the Paddhati 
in many places and acknowledging the Paddhati 
as its authority at the end of every section. 
The Gandrikd however has the merit of being 
a clear presentation both of MSdhva and other 
rival views. The present translation, it is Loped, 
will give a clear idea of Madhva logical theory 
and its points of agreement and disagreement 
with the theories of other schools. The Intro> 
duction which gives an outline of Madhva Phi- 
losophy will also be of use in understanding and 
correctly appraising the Madhva viewpoint. 

Jayatirtha is supposed to have flourised to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century. 
According to one estimate he must be placed 
between 1317 A.D. and 1380 A.D. Since 'the 
author of the Gandrikd refers throughout to 
Jayatirtha’ 8 Paddhati as his source-book, and 
always with profound respect, he may be taken 
to be one of Jayatlrtha's younger contemporaries. 
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He must therefore have flourished either at the 

latter half of the 14th or the beginning of the 
/ 

16th century. 

My sincerest thanks are due to my colleague, 
Dr. Satcowrie Mookerjee, for seeing the Sanskrit 
text through the Press. He has however departed 
from the original Madhva VilSsa edition (now 
out of print) in two respects. In the first place, 
he has divided the work into chapters — an 
evident improvement in form. Secondly, he has 
changed the text itself in some places. As 1 am 
unable to accept the correctness of dll the changes 
he has made, some of the passages as they occur 
in the original Madhva Vilasa edition appearing 
to me to be quite in order, I leave the whole 
matter to the judgment of my readers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Madbva philosophy is the conceptual formula- 
tion of the religious attitude of devotion or 
Bbnkti and rests on the idea of an essential 
distinction between the devotee and the object 
of his worship. As the philosophic interpretation 
of the Vedanta teachings it is therefore not merely 
revolutionary but also heretical. Its dualistic 
metaphysics and its conception of the Lord as 
the efficient and not the material cause of the 
world are a direct negation of the monism ol the 
Upanishadic teachings. It has thus been repu- 
diated by Vedantists themselves as a gross cari- 
cature of the Vedanta doctrines, particularly 
by the Sankarite Advaitins who reject even 
qualified non-dualism as inconsistent with Vedantic 
Absolutism. Madhvaism thus stands to orthodox 
Vedantism as Sufism does to Islamic Monotheism. 
If pantheistic Sufism is the worst heresy of 
Islamism, no less is Madbva Theism as an 
interpretation of Vedanta monism. 

The central conception in the Madbva meta- 
physics is the idea of an eternal and unavJr- 
mountable gap between the Lord and the world 
of inanimate objects and sentient souls. The 
Lord is the highest reality and has independent 
being. The world and the individual souls are 
B 
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all dependent on the Lord, but are not existent* 
ially one with Him. The Lord thus is the 
efficient and not the material cause of the world 
(df. Nyaya). The world depends on the Lord, 
but also has being outside Him. So also have 
the jivas or individual souls who are subservient 
to the Lord and are his eternal servants. Thus 
the distinctions between the Lord and the world 
and between the Lord and sentient souls are 
not merely essential but also eternal. 

The main points of the Mfidhva Philosophy 
are summarised in a Sanskrit sloka the purport 
of which we give here in English : — 

The Lord (Han) is the highest reality (para- 
iatlca). The world is real. Difference is real. 
Individual souls are the servants of the Lord 
(HaTeranucardh). They are distinguished by 
superior and inferior excellences. Liberation is 
the experience of untainted innate bliss. Biwkti 
or devotion together with the Lord's grace is the 
means to liberation. Perception, Inference and 
Verbal Testimony are the sources of knowledge. 
In regard to the Lord the Vedas are the sole 
evidence. I’he ^'edas are eternal and impersonal. 

The above cleaily brings out the wide diver- 
gence of the Madliva and the fiankarite views. 
For the Sankarite the world is a false appearance 
in the Absolute and is devoid of strict reality. 
For the Madhvas the world has reality, though 
pot the self-dependent reality of the Lord. For 
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the Sankarites, distinction is an indescribable false 
appearance in the undifferenced reality of' the 
Absolute. Hence the distinctive reality of the 
world is an eternally cancelled appearance in 
Brahman. For the Madhvas, distinction is not 
only real but also eternal. Hence the five dis- 
tinctions between the Lord and the inanimate 
world, between the Lord and the individual souls, 
between one individual soul and another, between 
one inanimate object and another and between 
an individual soul and an inanimate object are 
both real and eternal. 

This brings us to the Madhva view of the 
nature and consiitution of the world and its 
scheme of the padarthas or knowables. Unlike 
the Xyaya-Vaisesikas who recognise seven kinds 
of knowables, the Bliattas who recognise five 
(the seven of the Nyaya-vaisesikas minus visesa 
and safnavdya) and the Prabhakaras who recognise 
eight [five of the Xyaya-vaisesikas barring 
abhdpa and vxScsa, plus samkhya (^number), 
'^ddr§ya (similarity) and Sakti (poteuc})], the 
Madhvas recognise teu kinds of padarthas, mz., 
(1) substance, (2) quality, (3) action, (4) gene- 
rality, (5) individuality, (0) the qualified sub- 
stantive insista), (7) the composite whole 
(amsi), (8) Power or Sakti, (9) Similarity and 
(10) Absence or Negation. 

Of these, substances are of twenty different 
kinds and comprise (1) The Supreme Soul or^tbe 
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Lord, (2) Laksml, the Lord’s consort, (3) In- 
dividual Souls, (4) Unchanging Akas'a which is 
the same thing as space, (5) Primordial Nature 
{Prakrti), (6) The Three Gunas, (7) Mahat or the 
Great Principle, (8) Ahamkara or The .Principle 
of Egoity, (9) Understanding (Buddhi), (10) 
Mind, (11) The Senses, (12) The Infra-sensibles 
{mdird), (13) The Elements, (11) The Universe, 
(15) Nescience (Avidya), (16) The Alphabetical 
Sounds, (17) Darkness, (18) Residual Traces 
and Dispositions, (19) Time, (20) Reflection 
(Pratihimba) . 

Qualities again are of 41 different kinds 
including the qualities of the Nyaya-Vaise^ikas 
as well as such other excellences and deficiencies 
as serenity, steadfastness, gravity of mind, fear, 
shame, strength, self-restraint, endurance, valour, 
magnanimity, etc. 

Actions again are either moral or non-moral. 
Moral actions are objects of approval or disapproval. 
Non-moral action is physical motion. 

Generality is either eternal or non-eternal. 

Individualities are innumerable and are the 
bases of all differentiation and distinction. 

By a qualified substance is meant a substantive 
specified by an adjective. 

Composite wholes are again either limited in 
size or of unlimited extent. 

Sakti or power is of four kinds, viz.y inherent 
power, adventitious power, the power that is 
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unthinkable, and a word’s power of meaning or 
referring to an object. 

Similarities are innumerable and are functions 
of single objects as determined by their relations 
to other objects. Thus though a similarity holds 
between one object and another, it is a function 
only of one and not of both. 

Absence is of four kinds, viz., Antecedent 
Absence, Emergent Absence, Absolute Absence 
and Reciprocal Absence. Of these the first are 
other than the locations they characterise. Not 
so reciprocal negation. It is the same as its locus, 
the negation being non-dilfercnt from the entities 
which negate each other. Further it is either 
eternal or non-eternal. As negation of eternal 
entities it is eternal, as negation of non-eternal 
entities it is non-eternal This follows from such 
negation being non-different from the entities 
which so negate each other. Absolute negation 
is the negation of what never, nowhere exists. It 
is thus the negation of the unreal or the imaginary. 
Though the entity which it negates is unreal, the 
negation itself as the absolute absence of the unreal 
is real. Thus absolute negation is the real absence 
of the absolutely unreal. 

The Madhva view of the Lord and the indivi- 
dual soul presents many points of contact with, 
as well as of divergence from, the Nyaya view. As 
with the Naiyayikas, the Lord, according to the 
Madbvas, is the efficient and not the material cause 
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''of the world. The Lord further is independent, 
all-phrvading and is the subject of such qualities 
as omniscience, etc. Laksral is the power of the 
Lord. The jiva or individual soul, on the other 
hand, is atomic (contrast Nyaya), is existentially 
separate from, though dependent on, the Lord, is 
ignorant, in bondage, etc. Further the jloa stands 
to the Lord as reflection (pratibimba) to the 
original. Through the knowledge of the Lord the 
karmic potencies of the jlva wear away, and this 
prepares the way to liberationi. BhaUi together 
with the Lord's grace is the cause of Liberation 
which consists in the experience of pure, inherent 
'bliss. Prakrti or primordial nature is the cause 
of bondage and is the root of beginningless 
nescience. Nescience itseli is a positive category 
and IS the source of the two kinds of ignorance, 
viz., ignorance as regards one’s own nature and 
Ignorance as regards the nature of the Lord. 

The Madhva view ol the twenty kinds of 
substance includes, it will be noted, not merely 
the nine different kinds of the Nyaya- Vais'esikas 
but also those of the Sankhya Philosophers. 
Elementary Akasa ol the Madhvas, e g., i.s the 
same as the Akasa of the Nyaya- Vaisesikas, while 
uncSianging Akasa is only the space or dvik of the 
latter reintroduced under a different name. Thus 
we have all the nine of the latter, viz., the five 
elements, besides space, time, mind and self. But 
in laddition to these we have also some of the 
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S&nkhya metaphysics. For example, Prakrit , the 
Gums, Buddhi, Ahamkdra, mind, the senses 
{indriya), the infrasensibles (mdira corresponding 
to tanmatra), etc., are all Sankhya padarthas. To 
these of the Nyava-Vaisesika substances and the 
Sankhya padarthas, the Midhvas add some of their 
own such as Avidya (Nescience), Pratibimba (Reflec- 
tion), the Alphabetical Sounds and Darkness. 

As regards gums as qualities, it will he noted 
that they are not the same as the three gunas 
which arc substances. The gunas as qualities are 
attributes while the three gunas are substantive 
reals. The gunas as qualities, it will be further 
noted, include not only the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
qualities but also many moral attributes of the soul 
such as serenity, mental gravity, magnanimity, etc. 
The Njaya-Vaisesikas will regard these latter as 
compounds of certain primary qualities of the self 
such as pleasure, pain, attraction, aversion, etc. 

The Madhva classification of actions into moral 
and the morally indifferent or neutral also shows a 
clear dep.irture from the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. 
For the Nyaya-Vai^»sikas willing is a quality of the 
soul and noi an action— -a quality presupposing 
attraction or av^ion as its condition and as such 
being the object of moral judgment In Madhva- 
ism however willing is regarded as a kind of acting 
and therefore as a species of the genus which 
includes physical motion as well. 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika view of generality is«lso 
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similarly modified by the Madhvas. The Naiya- 
yika*s consider nityatva or eternality to be part of 
tjie definition of ‘generality,’ so that a ‘generality’ 
which is not nitija is no generality The Madhvas 
reject this view and subscribe to the conception of 
nitya and anitya generalities. Thus Brahminhood, 
manhood, etc., are non-eternal generalities, since 
their individual substrates are non-eternal. A man 
may become a Brahmin through the practice of 
penance and self- mortification just as contrariwise 
one may lose Brahminhood through misdeeds. So 
also manhood may be lost m a subsequent birth, 
it being possible for a man to be reborn as an 
animal in a subsequent rebirth. Thus we must 
suppose non-eternal generalities in such cases. 
But a generality like that of individual self-hood 
ijlvatva) is eternal, for no pva ever ceases to be. 

And what is true of generality also holds of 
particularity. Here also we must recognise, 
according to Madhvas, both eternal and non- 
eternal particularities. Thus the particularity of 
an eternal spirit like the Lord is itself eternal, 
while the particularity of a non-elernal thing like 
a jar is non-eternal. The Nya^a-Vaisesikas will 
say that the particularity of a non-eternal thing 
being due to the particularities of their eternal 
constituents, no separate particularity for the 
whole as a compound need be assumed. But this 
view does not appeal to the Madhvas. 

In place of the samavaya relation of the Nyaya- 
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VaisesikaB, again, the Madhvas will have tlie two 
padarthas of the vi^isia or qualified substantivs and 
the amst or composite whole. These two between 
themselves comprise, according to the Madhvas, 
every case of the so-called constitutive relation of 
samavaya. 

power, and Sadr^ya, similarity, are not 
admitted as distinct paddrtJwft by the Nyaya- 
Vai^esikas. They are however recognised as such 
by the Prabhakara Mimamsakas and the Madhvas 
agree with the Prabhakaras in this respect. Salti, 
however, according to Madhvas, includes, besides 
the power in words to refer to their meanings or 
objects, the unthinkable power which exists in 
the Lord alone in its completeness and only 
partially and in different degree's in other beings, 
the adventitious power nhich is generated in an 
idol or image through the inspiring influence of 
the worshipper’s devotion and the inherent or 
innate powers of things. Similarity again is 
eternal or non-eternal like generality and parti- 
cularity Thus the similarity of \lvas or indi\idual 
souls and other eteinal substances such as the Lord 
IS eternal, but the similarity of non-eternal things 
like jars, cloths, etc., is itself non-eternal. 

As regards dh/mjci or Absence, the Mridl,>\a'' 
hold that it has reality though the praiiyogi or 
counter-entity of the absence in some cases is 
nsnt or unreal (c.f/., in absolute absence). For 
the Maijayikas however Ah/idio has paddrtftgfpa 
c 
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or objectivity but noi sat ha oi reality. Ahhaut 
presuppose? reality (hhava) being adjectival to it, 
but IS not itself reality Thus reality {hlidi atra) 
appertains to the six positives oi Ithdra-padartlias, 
the first three (substance, quality and action) being 
real through the universal of being inhering in 
them (sfltffli/oj/ciia sat) while the second three 
(generality, particularity and inherence) being real 
through relation to that in which reality inheres 
{eku}lha-<iamard]in). For the ^^adhvas however, 
‘absence’ or negation is a form of sattva or reality 
just as IS ‘presence * Aceoiding to them, padatthas 
include both the real and the unreal, the latter 
being a paddrtha or knowable without rcalitj (e.r/ , 
sky-flower, hare’s horn, etc ) Reality again 
13 either independent or dependent realit\, the 
former being the Lord Himself and the latter 
including all positnes (bhdvah) and all negatives 
(ahhdrdh) other than tlie Lord. Thus negation, 
according to the Madhvas, is a foini of dependent 
reality though the eiitih negated m the ease of 
absolute negation is the unreal oi the imaginary. 
The Madhva, the Sankara- Vedanta and the Naja- 
Vaisi’sika view'. of absence thus pie.sent many in- 
teresting points of agieement and difference For 
the ^ankarite“ ‘ab.sence’ has objectivity like its 
opposite ‘presence’ and as such presupposes the 
reality of the consciousness in which it appears. It 
however does not affect the latter just as the snake- 
apptarnnee does not affect the nature of the rope 
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which IS its substrate. Thus absence as objective 
appearance presupposes a substrate of reality but 
is not adjectival to the latter. Poi the ^^aiyayikas 
however absence as objective not merely pre- 
supposes reality but also determines or characterises 
it. Hence absence though itself not a form ot 
positivity yet both presupposes and infects the 
latter. For the Madhvas however ‘absence’ is 
itself a kind of dependent reality to be distinguished 
from the kinds which positively fill experience. 

We shall now close our survey ot the Madhva 
Philosophy witli a brief statement of the distinctive 
features of the Madhva Logic 

Pramana, according to the Madhvas, is either 
kev'dapramdna or Anupramdna Keialapramdna is 
the knowledge which lias prdmdnija through itself 
as valid knowledge of ohjeeis, Anvpiamdna is 
prciindiw as the conditioning process cr aciuih 
which give.s rise to self-ialidating knowledge 
Thus kci'tilapramdna i.s pramd or valid knowledge 
reg.irded .is being its own pramana or evidence 
(cf Kamamija, Prabhakara), while Anupramdna is 
eiidence through oonditioiiiiig or causing the result- 
ing self-evidencing knowledge 

.'l?iMprflnid«as are of three kinds, nz., Perc^ep- 
tion, Inference and \ erbal Testimony. 

Of tliese. Perception is ol seven kinds, nz., 
the five kinds of external peieeption by the external 
senses, internal jieiception liy the mind and 
perception through the Witnessing Jntelhgence 
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whiff h is the seventh kind of Perception. Smrti, 
Recollection, is a form of internal perception : it 
is an immediate presentation of the past through 
the instrumentality of the mind The impressions 
or residual traces of the past experience are the 
connecting link between the past experience and 
the present mental function. The recollection is 
the insertion of the past into the present (cf. 
Bergson). 

The Madhva view ol witnessing knowledge 
i3nksi]iidm) as a form of perception is pecuhai . 
The knower itself acting as an instrument ol 
knowledge is the i^aksi or Witnessing Intelligence, 
and the knowledge which results through the 
instrumentality of the latter is perception. The 
objects ol such perception include the intrin^ie 
nature of the self, the sell’s properties or attributes 
such as pleasure, etc., aridyd or nescience, the 
functions ol the mind such as the cognitions ol 
the external sense (which aie also cognised by 
the mind), pleasure, pain, etc Thus what other 
schools will regard as objects of internal perception 
are here regarded as being perceptions ol the 
witnessing subject. Bui as perceptions such 
witnessing cognitions will be generated iwenls 
and will thus lack the tinielessness involved in 
the witnessing consciousness of temporal mental 
events as temporal. This is w'hy fiankarites deny 
ti^at the witnessing con.sciousness is a kind of 
pratyaksa or perception. According to Sankariles 
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does it produce the cognition ot its correlative 
when cognised again (cf. " Nyfijaratnainala” 
p. 57, C'howkhauiba edition, ]9()0). The so-called 
Madhva contribution in this respect is therefore no- 
thing but a re-statement of the Mimfimsaka view. 

The Madhva rejection of lyatirelivyapti rb ^ 
condition of inference is also no innovation of 
the Madhvas. The same view is also taken both 
by Mimrim.s.ikas and Sankarites long before the 
Madhvas, and the Madhva view m this respect 
is only a reproduction of earlier views. The 
Madhvas however may legitimately claim their 
classification of inference to be an improvement on 
earlier logic. Thus, according to them, inference 
IS eithei from cause to elTect or from effect to 
cause or from one thing to another not related 
to it as cause or elTect. For the Buddhist such 
iion-caiisal lelation is nothing but the relation 
of co-esseiitiahty between genus and specie^' 
{Ulilalmiin) . But Naivayikas hold that there arc 
other such relatlon^ besides co-essentiahty The 
Madliva view of noii-causal infeiences combines 
in itself both the Buddfiist and the Xyava view - 
points and has thu-. the merit of being a simplified 
solution of the diffeient isvines 

As regards Ayama, f r authoritative verbal te.^ti- 
raony, the Madhvas hold that it is both personal 
and impersonal Tims the Vedas are authorita- 
tive evidence though devoid of a personal source. 
But so also are the personal coramunicatiims 
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recorded in the Mahabharata and other sacred 
wopks. Ill connection with Sgama, the Madhvas 
discuss the question whether words mean common 
- characters or denote individuals, and the Madhvas 
decide for the dual character of the objective 
reference with the reservation however that in 
the case of nouns or substantives the primary 
reference is to an individual or individuals, while 
in the case of adjectives, verbs, etc., it is some 
attiibute or character that is primarily meant. 
The psychology of learning word-iiieamngs is also 
discussed by the Madhvas in this connection, 
and the view which they advocate in this respect 
IS that the process of learning word-meanings 
consists in a course of parental guidance by means 
of uttered words accompanied by gesture-indica- 
tions ol the objects meant. The Madhvas reject 
the I^yaya view ol naming as a process of 
npamdna based on the instruction of elders 

In regard to validity and its opposite invalidity, 
the Madhvas hold independent views though 
apparently agreeing with the Mimamsaka tlieory 
of intrinsic validity and extrinsic invalidity. Thus 
intrinsic validity, the Madhvas argue, is intrin- 
sicality in respect ol ulpatli (origination) or intrin- 
siC||.lity in respect ot subjective acceptance or 
recognition (jnapfi) liitrmsicality in respect of 
origin means that the validity arises from the 
same conditions as the cognition itself whicli it 
characterises. And intnnsicality in respect of 
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subjective recognition means that the agency that 
cognises the cognition is also the agency that 
cognises the validity of the cognition. How as 
regards intrinsicality in respect of origin, the 
Madhvas agree with the MimSmsakas and reject 
the NySya view of an additional efficiency in the 
causal conditions as a condition of the validity 
of the valid cognition. As regadrs subjective re- 
cognition of the validity, the Madhvas hold how- 
ever that intrinsicality here arises from the fact 
that the witnessing Intelligence that cognises the 
cognition is also the agency that cognises the 
validity. This is a clear departure from the 
Mimamsi view, according to the Mimamsakas 
(Bhattas) neither the cognition nor its validity 
being cognised by any witnessing Intelligence, 
both being cognise! iuferentially by the self from 
the mark of knownness in the object. As regards 
invalidity again, the extrinsicahty in respect 
of origin consists, according to Madhvas, in its 
arising from the presence of certain defects in 
addition to the conditions of cognition, while 
extrinsicality in respect of invalidation or sub- 
jective rejection consists in the cognition itself 
being cognised by one agency, viz., the Witnessing 
Intelligence, and its invalidity being cognised 
otherwise, t.r., inferentially from the mark of 
its practical failure. This also is an evident 
departure from the ordinary Mimamsa view ac- 
cording to which invalidation comes either thraugh 
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tlie^EGeptioii 0$ defeotB) in l^e oauBOl oondcdons 
or thnHig^k the- coneoiouBnosB diecrepanoy^Totii 
other expevienoea. 

It ma^F be* added' hese thati the M&dhva theoD^'of 
teteity cornea’ neamer Mie BhddMst tfaaoi the 
or Sankaras Vedanta views. Thus the* Maidlms 
reduee the Mse to* tho level of the imo^nary and 
the ttoreal so* that what the illOsor^r espedence 
apprehends is an absolate nonght and sob aiaj 
elsewhere, elsewhen reality (toa Naiyayikas BayX 
nor any (Ddescribabte positivity witboat reality 
(as Sankarites say). Farther, Gorreetioo as aib- 
solule negatioa is the eaneellation or rejeetk)« of 
this absolnte oDreality. Th-oa absoiate negation 
is the negation of a sheer nothing and not that 
of m elsewhere, elsewhen real something as 
Naiyayikas say. For the Naiyayikas negation 
is always the exchasion of a real somctluEkg from 
some real locus so that a negation of the unreal 
i**! sheer noo-sense. The Judgment : “ The square- 
circle is not” is, according to Naiyayikas, equiva- 
lent to the Judgment The square is not a circle,” 
though expressed differently. For the Midbvas 
however the object of absolute negation is the 
unreal or the imaginary so that the Judgment does 
no( assert the exclusion of circle from square (as 
Naiyhyikas say) but expresses the absolute unreal- 
ity of a square which is a circle as well. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

pramAnacandrika 

■ 

PART I 

Reverence to the God with the Horee’s neck, 
the God who has Laksml as his consort and who 
incarnated Himself in Rama — the God of Hanu- 
mana, in Krsna — the God of Bhima, and 
in Vedavyasa — tlie God of Madhva. Om Hari. 

Having touched the lotus-feet of the Lord of 
Laksmi and also those of my Guru or Preceptor, 
I proceed to write this ^Pramanacandrika' for 
the easy comprehension (even) of young, immature 
learners. 

Everybody on this earth desires that happiness 
alone shall be his lot and that not even the smailest 
unhappiness shall ever mar his life. This is the 
moksa or liberation that is sought by all. Since 
this freedom or liberation comes only from the 
knowledge of the absoluteness and independopoe 
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of the Lord and the dependence or subservience 
of everything else, it behoves every seeker of this 
freedom (moksa) to understand all things in this 
way as being essentially subservient to or 
dependent on the power of the Lord who is in- 
dependent and absolute. Thus the commentator 
observes, he that realises all these that are 
dependent as being subject to the control of the 
Lord becomes liberated from the bonds of the 
empirical life. The knowledge of the dependent 
and the independent however comes from valid 
cognition and this is the reason why this 
particular treatise has been undertaken with the 
object of ascertaining the nature ol valid cogni- 
tion. Even though the master Jayatirtha has 
elaborately expounded the distinguishing marks of 
valid cognition and the rest in such works as the 
Paddhati, etc. {Pramatfapaddhati), yet, inasmuch 
as these works are not easily intelligible to 
persons of feeble intelligence on account of the 
deep and thoughtful language in which they are 
expressed, this treatise has lieen undertaken with 
a view to make the doctrines intelligible to these 
readers of average intelligence. And thus this 
undertaking is not superfluous even though it 
discjisses most of the topics already discussed in 
these other works and gives besides a brief account 
of some of the objects of valid cognition as well. 

Since the (scientific) knowledge of Prararma 
and^ other allied things presupposes the trio of 
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statement (uddesa), definition (laksam) , and 
examination (2)ariksa)t the definition of statement 
and the rest is therefore first of all set forth. 

Uddcia is the statement or verbal indication 
of the subject-matter by means of its name only. 
Ill this definition the word ‘ uddesa ’ stands for 
^^hat is defined and the rest constitutes its defini- 
tion, viz., the words ‘verbal indication of the 
subject-matter by means of its name only.’ This 
procedure (in regard to the thing defined and the 
definition thereof! will also be observed in all 
other cases (of definition) that will come up later 
on. If we say that a sound as such is a verbal 
indication, the babbling sound of the Ganges will 
rank as a verbal indication and thus our definition 
will be too wide. To exclude such cases we 
include the word indication in our definition. 
A verbal indication implies indication by 
alphabetical sounds (and not by sounds as such 
which may include non-alphabetical sounds such 
as the babble of a river). But if we stop here 
and say that an alphabetical sound as such is a 
verbal indication, the alphabetical sounds ‘ the 
son of a barren woman’ should pass as a verbal 
indication. Hence to exclude such nonsensical 
combinations of alphabetical sounds the wwd 
‘ subject-matter ’ (in * indication of the subject- 
matter’) has been included in the definition. 
(The words ‘ son of a barren woman ' are not 
indicative of anything and therefore indicate no 
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Bubject-matter.) But if we stop here and accept 
' verbal indication of the subject-matter ' as a 
logically complete definition (of uddcia), the 
‘ caw ’ ‘ caw ’ of the crow will pass as a statement 
or Uddc&a . (The ‘ caw * * caw ’ of the crow is a 
combination of alphabetical sounds and it also 
indicates something that really exists, viz.^ the 
crow’s voice.) Hence the words ‘by the name* 
in the definition which mean ‘ by the words of 
the sacred language.’ Even so, the definition 
is too wide applying as it does to a sentence like 
‘ The earth has the character of smell ’ which 
amounts to a definition (and not to a verbal indica- 
tion of the subject-matter only). To exclude such 
cases, the word ‘ only ’ has been added (in ‘ by the 
name only ’). The meaning is : the name which 
indicates the subject-matter in a statement is not 
used with a view to bring out the distinguishing 
marks of the subject-matter. (The name is used 
only to indicate the subject-matter and not to de- 
fine it.) In the case of the sentence ‘ The earth 
has the quality of smell ’ which amounts to a defi- 
nition, though the subject-matter is- indicated 
by means of the words (names) of the sacred 
language, yet, since the words have not been 
8el6cted without reference to the marks which 
distinguish or define the subject-matter, the 
sentence cannot rank as a mere statement. 
Hence our definition of statement (as given 
above) is not too wide. Hence we conclude : a 
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statement consists in the indication of a subject- 
matter by means of such words (names) of the 
Sanskrit language as do not refer to the marks 
which distinguish or define the subject-matter in 
question. 

Some hold that the word ‘ only ’ has been 
added (in the above definition of Uddch) with a 
view to exclude only such definitions as ‘ The earth 
has the quality of smell.’ For (according to them) 
an Uddeh is a statement of the subject-matter 
without reference to its specifying or uncom- 
mon properties. Thus in the sentence (which 
18, in effect, a definition) ‘ The earth has 
the quality of smell,’ since the subject-matter 
is indicated by reference to an uncommon 
property, viz., the possession ol odour, the 
condition of indication of the subject-matter 
without reference to any uncommon property 
of it IS w'anting, and thus our definition (as 
not applying to it) is not too wide. It cannot 
be said that in the case of the earth and other 
things, statements in this sense are impossible in 
so far as such statements will have to indicate 
their respective subject-matters through the un- 
common properties of earthiness and the rest that 
distinguish them. For what is meant (by a verbal 
indication without reference to the uncommon 
properties of the subject-matter) is merely that the 
statement should not contain any reference to dis- 
tinctive or uncommon properties other than those 
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that constitute the bare property of being the sub- 
ject-matter in question. 

This however is not a correct interpretation 
of our definition, for the definition as thus inter- 
preted will apply to sentences which are in the 
nature of definitions such as ‘ The earth has the 
property of earthiness ’ and thus will be too wide. 
(‘The earth has the property of earthiness ’ is a 
verbal definition and not a statement of a subject- 
matter.) The sentence ‘ the earth has the property 
of earthiness ’ indicates a subject-matter (viz., the 
earth) without reference to any uncommon proper- 
ties other than those that constitute the bare 
property of being the subject-matter m question 
(i.e., the property of earthinesa) 

(Having explained the nature of Udde^a, 
we now proceed to define Lahmria or definition.) 

A defining mark (laksaifa) is an attribute 
that exists only in the thing defined (and not m 
anything else). This means that a defining marli 
is an attribute that exists in every instance ol 
the thing defined and does not exist in anything 
else. Thus in the case ol the cow, the ‘ posses- 
sion of a dewlap ’ serves as a defining marl 
as it exists only in (all) animals that arc 
cows and does not exist m animals that are nol 
cows. 

If we say that an attribute as such is a 
defining mark, the ‘ possession of undivided hoofs ’ 
win pass as a dtefinition (of the cow) and thus 
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our definition of a defining mark will be too wide. 
(Possession of undivided hoofs is an attribute, 
but it is not an attribute of the cow which has 
cloven hoofs.) Hence we insist on the existence 
of the attribute in the thing defined. 

If we stop here and rest content with saying 
that a defining mark is an attribute that exists 
in the thing defined, then the ‘ possession of 
mixed colour ’ will pass as a definition of the cow 
and thus our definition of a defining mark will 
be too wide. (Mixed colour exists in some cows 
but not in all cows and therefore cannot be a 
definition of the cow.) To exclude such attri- 
butes (as do not exist in every instance of the 
thing defined) we say the attribute (that is, a 
defining mark) must exist m every instance of 
the thing defined. 

But this also does not suffice, for ‘ possession 
of horns ’ may pass as a defining mark (of the 
cow) as thus interpreted and thus our definition 
becomes too wide. (Possession of horns can- 
not be a defining mark of the cow, for though 
this attribute may exist in every instance 
of a cow, yet it exists also in other animals 
such as the goat, the dear, etc.) To exclude 
sucli attribute.^ (as exist both in the thi^g 
defined as well as other things) we say the attri- 
bute (that is, a defining mark) must exist only 
in (all) the instances of the thing defined (and m 
nothing else) . « 
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What, then, is the purpose or end (prayojana) 
subserved by the knowledge of a defining mark ? 
The purpose or end subserved by the knowledge 
of a defining mark is the differentiation of 
the thing defined from all other things of a 
homogeneous or heterogeneous nature as also the 
correct use of terms (without a too wide or too 
narrow meaning) . A thing is said to be homo- 
geneous (sajdtiya) with the thing defined 
when it is specified by the next higher class that 
subsumes the defined thing under itself. (This 
means that the homogeneous is a species co- 
ordinate with the thing defined and subsumed 
under the same immediately higher genus.) 
A thing is said to be heterogeneous (vijdtiya) 
with the thing defined when it is not specified 
by the immediately higher genus that subsumes 
under itself the character of the thing defined. 
Thus in the definition of the ‘ cow,’ ‘ the essence 
of being a cow ’ or ‘ cow-ness ’ constitutes the 
character of the thing defined. The immediately 
higher genus comprehending this character (of 
‘cowness’) is ‘animality.’ Therefore the horse 
and other animals which are characterised by 
this generic character of animality are homo- 
g^eous (sajdtiya) with the ‘cow.’ (Contrary- 
wise,) the jar and other things which are non- 
characterised by this generic character (of 
* animality ’) are heterogeneous (vijdtlya) with 
tlie ‘cow.’ By ‘ an immediately higher genus’ 
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or * next higher genus * is meant a genus which 
while not including any higher class inclusive of 
the thing defined is yet inclusive of the thing 
defined. Thus in the example of * animality/ 
since the class of animals is inclusive of the class 
of cows without including the class of material 
objects which also includes the class of cows, the 
animal-class must be understood as the im- 
mediately higher genus in relation to the cow- 
class. These considerations (concerning the 
nature of the next higher genus) leave no. room 
for the objection that all things being included 
under one all-inclusive class, viz., the class of 
knowables and the like, are all homogeneous with 
one another and that therefore there is no real 
heterogeneity anywhere. (Since all things come 
under a common all-inclusive classj, viz., the 
class of knowables, they must all be said to be 
of the same class or genus, i.e., homogeneous. 
How then can you sensibly talk of the hetero- 
geneous and of one thing being heterogeneous 
with another? The answer to this objection is 
furnished by the definitions we have given above 
of the homogeneous and the heterogeneous as 
based on the concept of the next higher genus. 
When a thing is included under the next higher 
genus or class of the thing defined, it is said to 
be homogeneous with the thing defined. When 
a thing is not so included, it is said to be 
heterogeneous.) In this way in all other ^efini- 
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tions the homogeneous and the rest are to be 
understood. 

(Having explained the nature of a valid 
logical definition, we shall now proceed to explain 
what constitutes the opposite, i.e., an invalid 
definition or non-definition.) 

An invalid definition or non-definition is 
the negation of a logically valid definition. 
Hence it is the negation of “that which, 
existing in every instance of the thing 
defined, is non-existent in things other than 
the instances of the thing defined.” As a 
negation, it is of the nature of a negation 
of a qualified thing. A qualified negation 
or a negation negating a qualified thing may 
be of three kinds, viz.y (a) a qualified nega- 
tion negating the thing qualified, (b) a 
qualified negation negating the qualification 
of the thing, (c) a qualified negation negating* 
both the thing qualified and the quali- 
fication of it. (An invalid definition is a qualified 
negation, because it is the negation of a valid 
definition which consists of a substantive and an 
adjectival part, the substantive portion being 
‘ that which is non-existent in other things ’ and 
theradjective qualifying it being ‘while existing 
in every instance of the thing defined.’ Thus 
a non-definition, as being the negation of this 
substantive qualified by the adjectival portion, 
is ff qualified negation.) Thus the non-definition 
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“The cow is an animal possessing horns ” is a 
qualified negation negating the substantive 
part of a valid logical definition. (It negates the 
condition that ‘ the defining mark must not 
exist in anything other than an instance of the 
thing defined.’ ‘ Possession of horns ’ is existent 
also in animals which are not cows.) Again the 
non-definition ‘ The cow is an animal possessing 
mixed colour ’ is a qualified negation negating the 
qualification (that characterises a valid defini- 
tion). (The qualification ‘existing in every 
instance of the thing defined ’ is negated in this 
case as every cow does not possess mixed colour.) 
Lastly, the non-definition ‘ The cow is an animal 
possessing undivided hoofs ’ illustrates a qualified 
negation negating the substantive as well as 
the adjectival part of a valid definition. (‘Posses- 
sion of undivided hoofs^ is present in animals 
that are not cows and absent in cows. Thus it 
negates the substantive ‘absence from other 
things ’ and also the adjective ‘ existing in every 
case of the thing defined.’) 

(Having explained the nature of a logical 
definition and its opposite, we shall now proceed 
to explain the nature of parikm or examination.) 

Examination or sifting of evidence (parihri) 
is mentally reflecting on the cogency or 
otherwise (of the evidence that has been 
adduced). Too wide use {ativy&pti) consists in 
the use of a defining mark that exists in things 
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other than the thing defined. Too narrow use 
(avy&pti) consists in the use of a defining mark 
that does not exist in a part of the extent (i.e., 
in some instances) of the thing defined. Ab- 
surdity (asamhhava) consists in the use of a 
property as a defining mark that does not exist 
in any instance of the thing defined. That 
which is defined by the defining mark is called 
the laksya or thing defined. 

(Let us now proceed to define the 
subject-matter of this work, viz., Pramana.) 
Pramdna as such (i.e., pramana in general as 
distinguished from any particular kind of 
pramana) may therefore be first of all defined 
here. Pramdna (we hold) is that which agrees 
with the nature of the object (known). This 
means that the essence of pramdna consists in 
making the cognitum an object (of cognition) in 
the form in which it actually exists. There are 
many things to be said here, but as this treatise 
is meant for young learners and as (more) in- 
telligent people may know all these from the 
work called the Paddhati, therefore they are not 
mentioned here.* The same observations hold 

|(,Tlie Pramaitapaddhati observes that pramana is here so defined 
as to apply both to the oogoitive process and the knowledge that results 
therefrom. The cognitive process conduces to the apprehension of the 
cognitnm as it actually ezista and ia called Anupramana. The resulting 
knowledge also apprehends the cognitum as it actually exists and is 
called kevoJapramdpa. 

« (Pramdpopaddhatt, Madbva VilSsa Edition, p. 9.) 
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also in respect of other matters that will come up 
later on (in this treatise) . 

In the above definition of Pramdna, since 
the property of apprehending the object is common 
to valid as well as doubtful and erroneous 
cognitions, the qualification ‘ in the form in 
which it actually exists * has been included. If 
we had defined Pramana merely as that which 
abides in the form in which it actually exists, 
then our definition would apply also to the 
cogniser and the cognitum (since these also 
abide in the form in which they actually exist) , 
and thus will be too wide. Therefore we say : it 
must apprehend the cognitum as well (and not 
merely that it should abide in the form in which 
it actually exists) . Here ‘ apprehending the 
cognitum ’ means * apprehending the cognitum 
immediately as well as mediately ’ (through the 
help of a cognitive process) . Hence our definition 
as applying also to the cognitive processes of 
perception and the rest (as also to the knowledge 
that results therefrom) cannot be said to be too 
narrow. Nor can this be said to be an illegiti- 
mate extension of the meaning of the term 
Pramdna^ for such extension is quite unexception- 
able (inasmuch as the term Pramdna is, a 
matter of fact, used in both the above two senses 
of the cognitive processes and the resulting 
knowledge) . 

The subject who cognises a valid cognition 
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is called the cogniser or knower. The object that 
is cognised by a valid cognition is called the 
cognitum or object known. K!nowledge of the 
object as it actually exists is called valid knowledge 
or valid cognition. If valid knowledge were not 
defined as a form of knowledge, our definition 
would be too wide as applying also to the 
processes which are only instrumental in the 
production of valid knowledge.* Similarly, if 
valid knowledge were not defined as apprehension 
of the object as it actually exists, our definition 
would also be too wide as applying to doubtful 
cognitions and the rest. 

What, then, is the essence of a doubtful 
cognition (sai^i^aya) ? It may be said that it cannot 
be said to consist merely in an indefinite appre- 
hension for this amounts to a mutual dependence 
(a circular definition). Thus (one may argue) m 
so far as a certain cognition is a definite apprehen-. 
sion the definition of a doubtful cognition as mere 
indefinite apprehension amounts to a circular 
definition in asmuch as a certain cognition is the 
other of a doubtful cognition and a doubtful cog- 


* A distiDctioD 13 drawn between Prama, valid knowledge, and 
Prami^a, the instrument of valid knowledge. Prama^a signifies both 
the sfl&rce of the knowledge and the knowledge itself (as correct appre- 
hension of the object). But PramS means the knowledge only and not 
Its instrumental means. Thus Prama must be distinguished from the 
processes of intellection that bring about the result of valid knowledge, 
but Prami^ may be used alike for the cognitive processes and the 
knowj^dge that results therefrom. 
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nition (defined as indefinite apprehension) is like- 
wise the other of a certain cognition. This 
argument, we hold, is not a sound one. An 
indefinite apprehension is in reality the correct 
definition of a doubtful cognition. There is no 
circle involved in this definition (as is contended 
by the opponent). For by the term ‘indefinite 
apprehension ’ is here meant a cognition that 
appears clothed (bathed) in the numerous 
mutually incompatible forms that manifest them- 
selves in (float on the surface of) one single thing. 
If we had defined doubtful cognition as that 
which is a cognition our definition would be too 
wide as applying also to the case of the (certain) 
cognition ‘There is a jar here.’ Therefore 
we say ‘ it must be clothed in many forms.’ 
Even so however our definition would be too 
wide as applying also to composite or collective 
cognitions such as the simultaneous cognition 
of a man and a post, or of a jar, a piece of cloth, 
a pillar and a pitcher, etc. To exclude such 
composite (certain) cognitions we say ‘ there must 
be one single thing' (in which the different 
forms are apprehended). But even then our 
definition remains too wide as applying to cog- 
nitions like ‘ This tree is of the Sim^upa specie's,’ 
‘The jar is a substance,’ etc. (In these also 
there is cognition of different forms in a single 
thing.) Therefore (to exclude these), we say ‘ the 
different forms must be mutually incompatible.' 
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But even so, our definition remains too wide 
as applying to erroneous cognitions like ‘This 
is silver.* (In the case of the cognition 
of silver in the locus of a mother of pearl, there 
are two incompatible forms, viz.^ the form of 
mother-of-pearl and the form of silver, and these 
forms refer to one single thing, ow., the mother- 
of-pearl, and yet the illusion of silver in the 
mother-of-pearl is not a doubtful cognition.) 
To exclude such erroneous cognitions we say (not 
merely that there should be numerous incom- 
patible forms but also) that, ‘ the numerous incom- 
patible forms should also manifest themselves 
as incompatible.' (In the case of the illusion, 
the form of silver manifests itself while that of 
mother-of-pearl remains non-manifest to the 
cogniser.) Thus (since in the doubtful cognition) 
the different incompatible forms are held also to 
present themselves as incompatible forms (refer* 
ring to one single thing), our definition is not 
open to the aforesaid objection (of being too 
wide) . 

Some hold that this doubtful cognition 
arises, with the absence of its solvent as an 
auxiliary condition, from five different causes, 
niS., (1) (cognition of) a common character, 

(2) (cognition of) an uncommon character, 

(3) (cognition of) contradictory characters (in one 
and the same thing), (4) positive cognition (of 
certain objects), and (5) non-cognition (of 
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certain objects). A doubt arising from the 
perception of a common character is illustrated 
in the case of the perception of a certain tall 
stature which is common to a man and a post. 
The perception of this common character calls 
forth a simultaneous recollection of the two 
forms of ‘man’ and ‘post’ in the perceiver’s 
mind as the result of which there arises in the 
latter a desire to ascertain the true nature (of the 
thing perceived, i. e., a desire to ascertain 
whether the object perceived is ‘a man’ or ‘a 
post.’) In the absence, however, of perception 
of the crucial test, viz., the curved hollow which 
is peculiar to the trunk of a tree or the possession 
of a head, hands, etc., which is peculiar to a man, 
there arises a doubt in the form of a mental 
oscillation (betAveen the two alternatives in the 
form) ‘ Is that a man? ’ * Or, Is that a post?.’ A 
doubt arising from the cognition of an uncom- 
mon character is illustrated in the following case. 
The cognition that sound is a quality that 
belongs exclusively to Ether {Akaia) awakens 
a doubt, in the absence of a perception of the 
solvent, as to whether it is an eternal or a non- 
eternal quality. A doubt arising from the clash 
of contradictory views is illustrated in the fal- 
lowing case. The man who discovers that the 
Vaisesikas teach that the sensibilities are consti- 
tuted by the elements but that the Sankhya 
teaches that they are not and at the same tiifle 
3 
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cannot find the means of deciding between the 
rival views is thrown into doubt as to whether the 
sensibilities are constituted by the elements or 
not. A doubt arising from a positive cognition 
is illustrated in the case of a man who first 
discovers the underground water in the act of 
sinking a well. The discovery of the water 
throws him into a speculative doubt (as to the 
real source of the water), and he thus enquires, 
for want of a solvent, as follows : ‘Has the action 
of digging only made manifest the water which 
has been existent all along but remained non- 
manifest? Or, has it made the non-existent 
water start into existence? The following, 
lastly, illustrates the case of a doubt arising from 
non-apprehension. The man who learns from 
hearsay that there lives a ghost in the banyan 
tree yonder and yet finds none when he comes 
near the tree is thrown into a mental uncertainty 
as he does not cognise the solvent. He thus 
enquires : ‘ Is the demon not perceived because 
of its power of making itself invisible? Or, is it 
unperceived because it does not exist ? ’ 

Others hold that positive cognition and non- 
apprehension (as causes of doubt) being only 
nlbdalities of the ‘common character’ (as a 
cause of doubt), doubtful cognition must be 
said to have three causes only (and not five 
as stated above). How is ‘positive cognition’ 
t8 be regarded as a modality of the ‘common 
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character’ that is supposed to be a cause of doubt? 
In this way. There is positive cognition 
of a jar that exists in a dark place when 
a lamp is lighted and the surrounding darkness 
is dispelled thereby. There is also positive 
cognition of a jar that did not exist previously 
till the potter has operated on the lump of clay 
and brought a jar into being. (The positive 
cognition is thus a character that is common to 
an existent and a non-existent thing and thus 
raises doubt as to the existence or non-existence of 
the object in the mind of the cogniser). How 
is non-apprehension a modality of the ‘common 
character?’ In this way. There is non-appre- 
hension of the existent such as the non-perception 
of God as well as of the non-existent such as the 
non-perception of the hair’s horn. (Thus non- 
perception as appertaining alike to the existent 
and the non-existent raises doubt as to the 
existence or the opposite of the object non- 
perceived.) 

But the true view is that the so-called ‘ un- 
common character ’ as well as ‘ the clash of 
contradictory views ’ being really modalities 
of the ‘common character,’ there is only one 
cause of doubtful cognitions, viz., the cognitian 
of a common character.’ The way in which these 
(viz., ‘the uncommon character,’ ‘the clash of 
doctrines,’ etc.) are to be regarded as comprised 
in the * common character * should be understo«5d 
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in the manner they are shown to be so comprised 
in the work called the ‘Paddhati.’ 

(Having explained the nature of doubt we 
now proceed to explain the nature of erroneous 
cognition.) 

An error (viparyaya) is a cognition con- 
sisting in the conscious certitude that a thing 
exists just where as a matter of fact it does 
not exist. If we define an error simply as a 
cognition, our definition will apply also to 
doubtful cognitions (which are also cognitions), 
and thus will be too wide. Hence we define 
error as a cognition which amounts to a certain 
knowledge or conviction. This excludes the 
cases of doubtful and uncertain cognitions. But 
since valid cognition is also as much self-confident 
as invalid cognition or error, we define error as a 
cognition that apprehends a thing w^here in 
reality the thing does not exist. This dis- 
tinguishes an error oi invalid cognition from 
valid cognition and thus our definition is not 
too wide. But even thus our definition fails to 
exclude the cases of doubtful cognitions. A 
doubtful cognition (though lacking in certitude 
or decisiveness) also apprehends a thing where it 
t!bes not exist. Hence we say, an error is a 
certain cognition. Even thus however our defini- 
tion remains faulty as applying to the case of 
valid cognitions as well, e,g., the cognition, 

I the tree ^ is in contact with the monkey.’ 
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The contact does not exist in all parts 
of the tree. (Therefore contact is asserted in 
respect of an object which is devoid of contact 
in some of its parts). Hence we insist on the 
word just in our definition, i.e., we say an erro^ 
cognises a thing just where the thing does not 
exist. Sucjli errors arise from faulty perceptions, 
fallacious reasonings and defects of verbal com- 
munications. The illusion of silver in the locus 
of a mother-of-pearl is an illustration of error 
arising from faulty perception. An error of 
reasoning is 'illustrated in the case of the man 
who under the influence of blinding dust imagines 
he perceives smoke and on the basis of the 
illusory smoke infers the existence of fire in a 
place where fire does not exist. Similarly, 
when on the strength of the lying report of an 
untrustworthy man one believes that there arc 
five different fruits lying on the banks of a 
neighbouring river, we have a case of an error 
arising from a faulty verbal communication. 

An objection however may be raised here. 
We have defined Pramana as consisting in making 
the object of cognition to be cognised in the 
form in which it exists (actually). Butthe defini- 
tion may be objected to as being too wide applykig 
as it does to the case of ‘ memory ’ also (which 
is not usually recognised as a Pramana). Our 
reply is : this is not so, for scripture testifies to 
the fact that ‘ memory,’ ‘ perception,’ ‘ tradition ’ 
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and ‘ inference ’ are to be regarded as the 
‘pramavias or valid sources of knowledge in regard 
to such things as (dharma) merit and the like, 
' by all those who desire liberation. Thus we 
have the testimony of scripture showing that 
memory is a form of valid knowing. 

Some philosophers define pramana as the 
karana or instrumental cause of pramd or valid 
cognition. An instrument an such (according to 
them) is not a pramana, otherwise any instrument 
such as an axe would rank as pramana. Hence 
the definition of pramana as an instrument of 
valid cognition (and not as a mere instrument). 
Similarly the epithet * valid ’ is also necessary as 
without it the definition would apply to non- 
valid and erroneous cognition and thus be 
too wide. Lastly, the word instrument is also 
necessary as without it the definition would 
tantamount to an absurdity and also be too 
wide as applying to the consequence or result 
that follows from the instrumentality of valid 
knowing. 

Wc however do not accept the above view as 
we consider the definition too narrow as not 
applying to the result of valid knowing. (Our 
vi^w is that the word pramana signifies the 
knowing act as well as the result of knowledge 
that arises therefrom.) 

Others define pramana as that which is 
parvaded by prama or valid knowledge. 
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This also is not a tenable position. Every 
knowable object is validly cognised by the Lord. 
Hence every knowable such as the jar and the 
like is pervaded by the Lord’s valid knowledge. 
Thus every knowable answers to the above defini- 
tion of pramdna or valid knowing as that which 
is pervaded by valid knowledge. Thus the defini- 
tion is too wide as applying to knowables (and 
not merely to knowing acts). 

With a view to escape from the above 
difficulty, others modify the above definition as 
follows : — Pramdna is that which being either a 
substrate or an instrument is at the same time 
pervaded by valid knowledge. 

Even thus however the definition is not fault- 
less. The mention of the word ‘ substrate ’ in 
the definition is without rhyme or reason Even 
granting that the Lord is regarded as a standard 
of validity, it cannot be said that this in itself 
is a sufficient reason for introducing the word 
‘ substrate ’ in the definition. For the word 
pramdna is derived by means of the suffix lyut, 
and, according to the rules of grammar, the suffix 
lyut applies only to the instrumental, the locative 
and the nominative absolute. There is no rule 
for its application to a nominative as such, iTe. 
(as in the present case), to the agent, nominative 
or subject of valid knowing. (The Lord is 
regarded as the standard of valid knowing onl^ 
as the absolute knower, i.c., as the agent or 
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subject of absolute knowledge and not as its 
substrate or instrument.) 

It may be argued that even though the Lord 

knower is the subject of knowledge, yet He 
also is the substrate or locus of such knowledge, 
and thus may very well be the meaning of the 
word pramana. But even this argument does not 
bear examination. The Lord as knower is an 
agent of the knowing act and not its substrate or 
locus in the strict sense. For what is a locus or 
adhikorana? A locus is that which is the adhara 
or container of the agent acting or the object 
acted on and is at the same time the diraya or 
substrate of the action itself. (The Lord cannot 
be tlie substrate of the knowing act of which 
lie is the subject.) 

Others (the Pnlbhakaras) define Pramana as 
amhhuli, }.<•., as the apprehension of a fact. 
By (tnab'huti they mean cognition other than re- 
collect ion or memory. According to them, 
auuhhuti cannot be defined simply as ‘ other than 
recollection,’ for in this case the definition will 
apply to objects of cognition like the jar and the 
rest (which are other than recollection). Nor 
ean it be defined simply as ‘ cognition,’ for in 
ttiis cace the definition will apply to ‘ recollection ’ 
(which is not an independent source of knowledge 
according to Prabhakaras). 

^ But the Prabhakara definition of Pramana is 
open to the following objections. In the first 
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place, it is too wide as applying to doubtful 
cognitions (which are also forms of apprehension 
or anubhuti other than recollection). Secondly 
it is also too narrow as not applying to memory 
(smrti) and the social codes derived from the 
Vedas, (Smrti means recollection as well as the 
social codes based on the Vedas and their teach- 
ings. The latter are analogous to recollection 
which is based on an original primary presenta- 
tion. The Madhvas accept smrti as pramana in 
both these senses.) 

(This closes our discussion of the definition of 
Pramdita. We now proceed to discuss its different 
varieties.)' 

Pramdita is of two kinds, viz., (1) Kevala- 
pramatjM, i.e., self-contained, absolute knowing, 
and (2) Anupramdna, i.e., valid knowing 
as the instrumental cause of self-contained, 
absolute knowing. This enumeration is based 
on the order of importance. (Kevalapramdfta 
being of superior importance is first men- 
tioned.) 

Kevalapramdna means knowledge that agrees 
with the nature of the object known. The words 
‘ agrees with the nature of the object * dispose 
of uncertain and doubtful cognitions, while tl^e 
word ‘ knowledge ’ disposes of perceiving (and 
other intervening processes). (Kevalapramdna is 
the resulting knowledge as distinguished from the 
processes leading thereto.) • 

4 
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There are four kinds of Kevalapramd^ 
four kinds of self-sufficient, self-contained 
knowledge) : — (i) the knowledge of the Lord or 
ISvara, (2) the knowledge of the Lord’s Consort, 
viz., Laksmi, (3) the knowledge of- the Sage or 
Yogin, (4) the knowledge of the Non-Sage or 
Agogin. 

^The Lord’s knowledge is the knowledge that 
rests on, i.e., presupposes, itself only. The fact 
of its ‘ depending on itself only ’ distinguishes the 
Lord’s knowledge from that of the Lord’s Consort. 
(The Consort’s knowledge, while depending on 
itself, also depends on the Lord’s knowledge.) 
The fact of its being ‘ knowledge ’ distinguishes 
it from the Lord Himself whose knowledge it is. 
(This is aimed at the Shankarite theory according 
to which Brahman is nothing but pure self- 
revealing Intelligence. The Madhvas distinguish 
between the Lord Himself and the knowledge 
which the Lord has of Himself and all other 
things.) Or, we may say, the Lord’s knowledge is 
knowledge that embraces all that appertains either 
to the Lord Himself or to that which is other 
than the Lord. The Lord’s knowledge cannot be 
defined simply as knowledge, for in this case the 
dg^nition will be too wide as applying to the 
Yogin* s knowledge as well (which is also 
knowledge of a sort). To exclude the latter, the 
definition stresses the words ‘ that embraces all, 
etc. (The Yogin' s knowledge is not all-embracing 
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as is the Lord’s) . Further, the word ‘ knowledge ’ 
prevents a too wide application of the definition 
to the perception of the Lord. The Lord’s 
knowledge is invariably in agreement with the 
nature of the object known, constitutes the 
essence or svarupa of the Lord, is without 
beginning and without end. 

The Consort’s knowledge is knowledge that 
depends on, i.c., presupposes, the Lord’s knowledge 
only. If the Consort’s knowledge had been 
defined simply as ‘ knowledge,* the definition would 
have been too wide and applicable to the Lord’s 
knowledge as well. To exclude the latter, the 
words 'depending on the Lord’s knowledge * have 
been added. Since dependence implies a distinc- 
tion (between the dependent and that on which 
it depends), the possibility of confusion (between 
the Consort’s knowledge and the Lord’s knowledge) 
is precluded. But mere dependence on the Lord’s 
knowledge does not fully define the Consort’s 
knowledge. The knowledge of Brahma and 
others is also characterised by this dependence 
on the Lord’s knowledge. To preclude such 
extension of the definition (to the knowledge of 
Brahma and others), the word ‘only’ has been 
added. (The Consort’s knowledge depends on Ae 
Lord’s knowledge only, but the knowledge of 
Brahma and others depends both on the Lord’s 
knowledge and the Consort’s knowledge.) Further, 
the word * knowledge ’ in the definition serves^ 
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distinguish the Consort’s knowledge from the 
Consort herself. Or, we may say, the Consort's 
knowledge is the non-reflective knowledge of all 
objects other than the Lord Himself. Here the 
word ‘knowledge’ by itself fails to distinguish 
the Consort’s knowledge from knowledge like 
that of ourselves. Hence to prevent such too 
■wide application, the words ‘ of all objects ’ have 
been added. Even then the definition has a too 
wide application to the Rju Yogin's knowledge. 
(The Bju Yogin also has a reflective knowledge 
of all objects). Hence the word * non-reflective.’ 
The Rju-Yogin has only a reflective knowledge of 
objects. Again to say that ‘the Consort’s 
knowledge is the non-reflective knowledge of all 
objects ’ does not distinguish it from the Lord’s 
knowledge (and thus the definition as so worded 
remains too wide). Ilerbce the further qualifica- 
tion ‘excepting the Lord Himself.’ But the 
words ‘ noii-reflective knowledge of all objects 
and no such knowledge of the Lord Himself’ 
would be absurd and self-confuting. Hence 
the words ‘other than’ (i. e., non-reflective 
knowledge of all things other than the Lord 
Himself). Further, the word ‘knowledge’ in 
the definition distinguishes it from the Consort’s 
perception (i. e., the process of perceiving 
which leads to, or results in, knowledge). 
The Consort’s knowledge is also invariably 
iff agreement with reality^ is the essence 
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of the Consort herself and is beginningless and 
eternal. 

The Yogin's knowledge is the knowledge that 
has attained to special perfection or excellence 
through the power bom of the practice of yogn 
or mental concentration. It is of three kinds, 
viz., (1) the Rju Yogin’s knowledge, (2) the ,, 
Tattvika Yogin’s knowledge, (3) the Atdttvika 
Yogin’s knowledge. 

By Rju Yogin is meant a jiva or individual 
soul who is capable of the spiritual excellence of 
Brahman. The Rju Yogin’s knowledge is the 
reflective knowledge of all objects other than the 
Lord Himself. As the mere words *the Rju 
Yogin’s knowledge is knowledge* will not prevent 
a too wide application of the definition to our 
knowledge as well, the words ‘ of all objects ’ have 
been added. As even then there is a too wide 
application to the Lord’s knowledge, the word 
‘ reflective ’ has been incorporated. As thus simply 
the definition entails an absurdity, the knowledge 
being a reflective knowledge of all objects 
and yet not a knowledge of the Lord Himself, 
the words * other than the Lord Himself * have 
been added. This knowledge is of two kinds : 
(o) knowledge which is the essence or nature cf 
the Yogin himself, and (6) knowledge which is 
only a mental state of the Yogin. Of these, 
knowledge constituting the Yogin’s essence is 
beginningless and eternal, while knowledge as th?* 
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Yogin’s mental state is beginningless only as 
being comprised in a (beginningless) flow or 
stream (of states). Both these however are in- 
variably in agreement with the nature of the 
objects (known). 

The Taitoika Yogins are the supernal beings 
Xwith godly qualities) other than the J^ju Yogins 
and full of the conceit of true knowledge of 
reality. Merely saying that ‘the Tdttvikas 
are the gods with self-conscious knowledge of 
reality ’ would have involved a too wide applica- 
tion to the Rju Yogins (who also have self- 
conscious knowledge of reality). Hence the 
words ‘other than the Rpi Yogins/ Merely 
saying again that ‘ the Tativikas are other than 
the Rju Yogins would have involved a too 
wide application to the gods or spirits who are 
non-Tditvihas. Hence the words ‘with self- 
cjoiiscious knowledge of reality,’ Since there are 
also ungodly beings (other than Rju Yogins) who 
also have self-conscious knowledge of reality, 
therefore the words ‘ with godly qualities ’ have 
been added. The Tdiioika Yogin*s knowledge is 
that which being beginningless does not, even 
by way of reflection, embrace all things other 
than the Lord. Merely saying that ‘ the Tdttvika 
Yogin's knowledge is knowledge’ would have 
entailed a too wide application to the Lord’s 
knowledge. Hence the words ‘ does not embrace 
fill things.’ Even then there would have been a 
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too wide application to the Consort’s knowledge. 
The Consort’s knowledge is non-all-embracing in 
BO far as it does not extend to the Lord Himself. 
Hence the words * other than the Lord.’ Even 
then, there would have been a too wide application 
to the ^ju Yogin's knowledge, for the fiju Yogin's 
knowledge does not embrace all things other than 
the Lord in the absence of reflection. Hence 
the words ‘even by way of reflection.’ Even 
then, however, the definition would have a too 
wide application to the non-Tattvika Yogin*s 
knowledge. Hence the words ‘ being beginning- 
less.’ It also is of two kinds, viz., (a) knowledge 
which constitutes the svarupa or essence of the 
T&ttvika Yogin, and (b) knowledge which is 
external relates to external objects). Of 

these, ‘essential* knowledge is in agreement with 
reality, but ‘ external ’ knowledge is occasionally 
false, i.e., not in agreement with the nature of 
things. 

The non-Tdttvikas or ’A tattvikas are the Gods 
and Sages practising Yoga who are other than the 
Rju and the Tdttvika Yogins. The non-Tdtfvika 
Yogin’s knowledge is that which, having a 
beginning in time, is characterised by slight or 
partial ignorance in respect of objects other than 
the Lord. Merely saying that the non-Tdttvika 
Yogin’s knowledge is knowledge would have 
entailed a too wide application to the Lord’s 
knowledge. Therefore the words ‘characterised 
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by ignorance’ have been incorporated. Even 
then there would have been a too wide application 
to the non-Yogin's knowledge. Hence the word 
‘ slight or partial.’ Even then the definition would 
have entailed an absurdity, for the non-Tattvika*s 
knowledge in respect of the Lord is tainted by 
immense (and not slight) ignorance. Hence the 
words ' other than the Lord.’ Even then there 
would have been a too wide application to the 
Tattvika Yoghi's knowledge. Hence the words 
‘having a beginning in time.’ This also is of 
two kinds, viz., essential knowledge, and external 
knowledge. The rules as to their truth or untruth 
are the same as in the previous case. The begin- 
ninglessnoss and the beginning-in-time of the 
Tattvika and the ma-Tattvika Yogin*s knowledge 
respectively should })e understood in the manner 
explained in the ‘ Paddhati.’ 

The_ non- Y og ins or Ayogins are the individual 
souls other than the Yogins or sages. The word 
‘ Jivas or individual souls ’ differentiates the 
Ayogins from the Lord and the Lord’s Consort, 
and the words ‘other than the Yogins’ dis- 
tinguish the Ayogins from the Yogins. 

The Ayogin’s knowledge is knowledge charac- 
terised by immense ignorance in regard to objects 
other than the Lord. Merely saying that the 
Ayogin’s knowledge is knowledge characterised 
by immense ignorance’ would have entailed a 
4w) wide application to the Yogin’s knowledge 
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also. The Yogin's knowledge is also accompanied 
by immense ignorance, viz., in regard to the 
Lord. Hence the words 'other than the Lord.’ 
The Ayogin’s knowledge is also of two kinds as 
in the previous cases. Besides, it is also 
generated in time and perishable in time. This 
generation or cessation means generation or 
cessation with respect to the manifestation of the 
.warupa or essence. The suarUpa or essence here 
means the svarupa or essence of the knowing as 
a cognitive process or state. 

The Ayogin s or non-Yogins are also of three 
kinds : (1) those that are fit for liberation, (2) 
those that are perpetual participators in (the 
storm and stress of) life, (3) those that are fit 
only to live the stupefied life of inertia or Tamas. 
Of these, ‘ essential ’ knowledge in the case of 
‘ those fit to be liberated ’ is in agreement with 
the nature of reality, while the same in ‘the 
perpetual participators in life ’ is of a mixed 
character (partly true and partly false). Of 
others, however, such knowledge is false as being 
in non-agreement with reality. As regards 
‘ external ’ knowledge, it is both (true and false, 
i.e., in some cases true and in other cases false) 
in all the three kinds of the non-Yogfins. 

The Vaisesikas accept sense-perception, 
inference from a mark, memory and the intuitions 
of the Sages as the four kinds of valid evidence. 
This (the Vaisegika view) however is untenable 
5 
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« this enumeration does not include the Lord’s 

lnin''^i*a** IS timeless and eternal as also 

taowledge derived from authoritative communica- 

e&et ff Tn" ■ . the 

effect of the action of the mind which is a 

sense-organ, and the intuitions of sages being 

ony a species of Yogik knowledge, and Yoffik 

kn^ledge being itself a variety of sense-knowledge 

aided by the power of Yoga (according to their 
own admission), there is no reason for a separate 
enumeration of memory or recollection and of 
ihemtuitionsof sages as independent sources 

[Having explained the nature ol direct self 
contained knowledge (Umlap,a,Mr,a), we « 

now discuss the nature of ; 

pramo^i or mediating processes.! 

i. ■ ...u ...M .Z'Sd. ST'',*" 

to knowledge itself (wlufh • +i PP*if*ation 
of AvupraLaT 'J ' result or effect 

cognition (which also is <100141111 

though not valid knowledg.r Aul ' 

saying ‘ Ampraiiima is an i’nsf 

tuating means ’ will entail a tn ''*^ 0 '’- 

to the axe and 11^0 “I>I>«™‘ion 

merely savina ‘j instruments. Aijain 

merely saying Ampraimnia is vnhri u , , 

will entail a too ivide innr i- ^ knowledge’ 

franam (which is direet'^’^lTf '°”i 

Direct, self-contained valid 
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knowledge). Simply saying again that *Anu- 
pramana is the instrument of that which is valid ’ 
will entail a too wide application to the instru- 
ment of perception (which also is valid). Like- 
wise saying merely that * Anupmmdtfa is the 
means to knowledge or cognition ’ will entail a 
too wide application to that which is a means to 
doubtful cognition, etc. Lastly saying that *Anu- 
pramana is the cause of valid cognition ’ will 
entail a too wide application to the knower. 
Thus our definition of Anupramdna is proved to 
be necessary in all the points. 

(What, then is a sadhana, instrumental cause 
or means?) A Sadhana or instrument is that 
winch being absent, the effect does not arise, even 
though other conditions like the knower, etc., are 
present, and which being present unobstructed, 
the effect necessarily arises. the axe in the 

process of striking (the tree to be felled) . Hence 
there is no too wide application to any and 
every concomitant condition, c.y., no too wide 
application to cases of erroneously cognised 
marks or signs. Where error is involved, the 
presence of defects of sensibilities, etc., is the bar 
(to the cognition of the really effective means). 

(The sadhana is thus the cause pai excellouc, 
i.c., the most effective of the causal conditions. 
And this brings us to the question of the nature 
of the cause.) 

The cause may be defined as the unconditioriJ, 
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invariable antecedent of the effec t. And the 
effect may be defined as that which is negated 
by the negation consisting in antecedent 
non-existence. (This means that the effect 
'is that which does not exist before it is 
caused to be.) The cause again is of two kinds, 
viz.f the material cause and the instrumental 
cause. Tile cause which suffers transformation 
(into the effect) is the material cause, for 
example, Prakrti or primal matter as the cause of 
the universe, the lump of clay as the cause of the 
jar. The cause which produces the effect without 
being itself transformed thereinto is the instru- 
mental cause, for example, the unseen moral 
forces (Adrsta) as the cause of the universe, the 
potter’s stick as the cause of the jar. Hence it 
follows that among the assemblage of (jausal 
conditions that which is the cause par cxccMcncc 
(i.r.y most effective) is the mdham, means or 
instrument. 

Aniipramana is of thiec kinds, riz., perception, 
inference and authoritative communication. (Of 
these) perception is the means to the apprehension 
of that wliich is comparatively proximate, is non- 
mediated and present here and now. Hence 
perception is limited in range, being restricted to 
a small number of objects (i.c,, objects which 
are near and present and not separated by any 
barrier) . Inference however is a means to the 
knowledge of the remote, the mediated and 
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the past and the future. Lastly, Agama or 
authoritative communication is an independent 
source of the knowledge of all sorts of objects 
of which the number is endless. The above 
enumerative statement is based on the order of 
the kind and number of objects made knovm 
(respectively by the three kinds of knowing, viz., 
perception, inference and authority). There being 
three kinds of Anupramdna or effective means to 
valid cognition, the cognition resulting therefrom 
is also of three kinds, viz., perceptual, inferential 
and authoritative knowledge. Of these, percep- 
tual knowledge is the cognition that is produced 
by the process of perceiving. This (cognition) is 
what is meant by immediate knowledge, direct 
knowledge or witnessing knowledge (saksdtkdra). 
Similarly, the knowledge reached through in- 
ference is called inferential or mediate knowledge. 
Lastly, the knowledge derived from authoritative 
communication is called authoritative knowledge 
or revealed knowledge. 

(What, then, is perception as a source of 
knowledge?) Perception is the process of a 
sense-organ that is free from defects. (In other 
words, perception is the stimulation, by the 
object, of an organ of sense not subject to any 
sensory defects.) Here the word ‘ sense-organ ’ 
prevents a too wide application to inference and 
the rest. 

But it may he said, perception is a species o 
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an instrumental cause, and an instrumental cause 
is possible only through an intervening action or 
operation. For example, the instrument of the 
act of cutting is the axe, and the axe is an instru- 
mental cause of the cutting or felling of the tree 
through the intervening operation of coming into 
contact with the tree. The inteiwening operation 
is that which being effected by the instrumental 
cause serves to effect that which results from 
the action of the instrumental cause, (’.g., the 
contact with the tree which is effected by the axe. 
(What, then, is the intervening action in the 
case of perception as an instrumental cause or 
agency.’) 

We grant the force of the question which is 
thus raised. And our answer is this. The sense- 
organ is the instrument, and the contact of the 
sense-organ with the object (perceived) is the 
intervening operation (through which the sense- 
oigan produces its effect as an instrumental cause). 
The conf-equence or effect which results from 
the action of the sense-organ as an instrument 
is direct or immediate knowledge (sfiksdikdra). 
Here the process or operation (i.c , the perceptive 
operation) is described as the operation of the 
eye (i.c., of the sense-organ concerned) with 
X view to stress the fact that the organ (as 
the seat of the operation) is primary while the 
operation inhering therein is secondary. And 
further the organs are said to be free from 
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defects and to be in contact with their respective 
objects with a view to ensure the truth or 
validity of the knowledge resulting therefrom. 
Hence there is no discrepancy in our definition. 

Perception is of seven kinds, viz., the six 
different kinds of perception consisting of the 
operations of the senses and the perception of the 
sdksl or witnessing consciousness. Of these, the 
perception of the witnessing consciousness is 
perception consisting in the operation of the 
Witnessing Intelligence as organ or instrument. 
The objects of such immediate knowledge or 
presentation are : the essence of the Self or 
Atman as well as the properties thereof, the 
nescience underlying absence or privation, the 
mind, the functions of the mind such as know- 
ledge, pleasure and the rest, time, Akasa in its 
original unmodified condition, etc. It also 
reveals its own nature. 

(Sensuous perception as arising from the 
operation of the six different organs presupposes 
the six organs of sense.) The six sense-organs 
are the olfactory sense, the gustatory sense, the 
visual sense, the tactual sense, the auditory sense 
and the mind. Of these, the objects of the 
olfactory sense are odour and the different kinds of 
fragrance which are the specific modes of odour ; 
the objects of the gustatory sense are tastes and 
its specific forms; the objects of the visual sense 
and touch are substances having magnitude and 
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perceptible (generated) colour and form, certain 
qualities such as number and the rest, the 
different kinds of motion, and the generic 
characters. The feel of air is also an object of 
touch. Air itself is (not directly perceived by 
touch, but only) inferred from its feel (which is 
revealed to touch). (The inference is as follows.) 
The wind that blows is felt as being neither hot 
nor cold. Since the feel is a quality like colour 
and cannot go wandering, there must be some sub- 
stance in which the feeling in question inheres or 
abides. What, then, is the substance which is the 
substrate of the feeling in question ? It cannot 
be earth, for earth, though characterised by per- 
ceptible touch, is also characterised by perceptible 
form and colour, whereas the feeling which is 
experienced (in the case of the blowing wind) 
evidently has no substrate of a perceptible form 
and colour. Nor can the substrate in question be 
either water or fire, for the feel which it induces 
is not experienced as cold (as in the case of 
water) or hot (as in the case of fire). Nor again 
can it be the four ubiquitous substances since 
they are all devoid of the quality of such feeling. 
The assumption of tactual properties in the ubi- 
quitous substances would entail a perception of 
touch everywhere and at all times. Nor also 
can the mind be the substrate in question, for 
the mind is atomic or infinitesimal and the touch 
of the infinitesimal or atomic is imperceptible, 
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i.e., beyond sense-perception. Hence we conclude 
that which constitutes the substrate of the quality 
that is felt by touch in the case in question is 
the (specific) substance we call air. 

But it may be said air is perceptible (and not 
’nferred as above shown), because it is the 
®®ibstrate of a perceptible touch just as is the 


This objection is not tenable, for air is the 
^^jbstrate of perceptible touch only because of an 
^Adventitious condition, viz., its association with 
^n object of perceptible form and colour. (An 


adventitious condition is anything that is in- 


variably correlated with the prohandmn but is 


not an invariable correlate of the probauft.) In 


the case in question, the condition is an in- 
variable correlate of the prohandum as determined 
by the property of the subject in which it 
is inferred. (The subject of the inference is 
air which is an external substance and the pro- 
handum is perceptibility). That the adventitious 
condition is perceptible colour and form is proved 
by the invariable correlation of external sub- 
stances that are perceptible and the presence 
of perceptible colour and form together with 
the absence of any such correlation between the 
ground of the inference, riz, ‘being the substrate 
of perceptible touch ’ and the adventitious condi- 
tion, viz., the ‘presence of perceptible colour and 
form.’ Thus we find that whatever is an external 


substance and is perceived is also characterised 


6 
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by perceptible colour and form, but we cannot 
say that whatever is a substrate of a perceptible 
touch has also perceptible colour and form. 
(Hence being the substrate of a perceptible touch 
is a valid ground for perceptibility only on the 
condition that the substrate has perceptible colour^ 
and form and not otherwise. In other words, tl . 

S • # 

ground is a ground only under conditions ar^^ 
not unconditionally and therfore the inference i^^ 
question is not flawless.) Hence though 
affirm the presence of the ground (viz., being 
the substrate of a perceptible touch), in the subject 
of the inference (tiz., air), jet perceptible form and 
colour which always accompany the prohandiim, 
i.e., perceptibility, is no invariable correlate of 
the ground (and so the ground fails to prove 
the presence of the yrobandum being shown 
to be no invariable correlate of an invariable 
correlate of the prohandum.) Hence it follows 


that air is inferred from its special touch (and 
not perceived as contended). 

The objects perceived by the auditory sense 
are sounds and their varieties in the form of 


the alphabetical or verbal sounds. 

Inadvertence of the mind (partial or complete), 
colour-blindness, jaundice, etc., are the defects 
of the five sensibilities. 


The objects (of the five different senses) are 
also objects of the mind (the sixth sense) and 
-the mind makes them its objects by presiding 
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. her- 

over and guiding and directing the operation.^^ 
the five external senses. 

But the mind also perceives past events ana 
in such perception it does not require the aid 
of the external senses. The result of such per- 
ception (of the past independently of the external 
senses) is memory or recollection. Memory is 
thus said to be an effect of internal perception 
(by the mind as the sixth sense). The contact 
of sense and object in this case (i.c., in the case 
of a direct perception of the past by means of 
the mind as the sixth sense) is furnished by 
what we call the Samskara, trace or disposition 
left behind by the past experience. (The mind 
as the sixth sense has a direct vision of the past 
and what we call the disposition or trace of the 
past experience is nothing but the contact of the 
past with the present, or as Bergson would say 
perhaps, the insertion or prolongation of the 
past into the present). The process (of the 
mind in recollection) is thus analogous to that 
of the specially gifted senses of the yogis which 
possess extraordinary supernal powers due to 
the practice of yogik concentration (and thereby 
cross the gulf between the past and the present). 

The defects of the mind (which vitiate the 
mental or internal perceptions) are desires, 
predispositions, etc. 

There are also defects of the objects perceived 
(which interfere with their correct perception) and 
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gay j are long intervals (of time or space), close 
^jjkOximity (in time or space) , subtile or potential 
'condition of the objects, intervening barriers 
(media) separating the objects from the perceiver, 
non-manifestation of the objects (r.g., of the stars 
in daylight), intermixture with objects of a like 
or similar nature, etc. 

These defects being present, in some cases the 
cognition itself is not generated and in some cases 
doubt or uncertainty arises (as to the evidence of 
the cognition that is generated). 

In the case of cognition due to the operation of 
the senses, the cause consists of the contacts of the 
four beginning with the self. Thus tlie self must 
come into contact with the mind, the mind with 
the sensibilities, the .sensibilities with the objects. 
The sensibilities have no immediate intuition of 
objects at a distance and must actually dart forth 
to the place of the objects and come into contact 
with them in order to reveal them. The self- 
same contacts which enable the sensibilities to 
reveal their respective objects are also the imme- 
diate cause of the perception of their respective 
absence. No intervening relations mediate be- 
tween the contacts and the absence in the case of 
perception of absence (as Naiyayikas say). 

One school of philosophers (the Naiyayikas) 
holds that the contact which brings on cogni- 
tion in the form of immediate perception is 
of six di/ferent kinds. Thus (according to 
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this school) it is either conjunction, or inher- 
ence in the conjoined, or inherence in that 
which is inherent in the conjoined, or inher- 
ence, or inherence in the inherent, or the 
relation of qualifying and qualified. * Of these, 
conjunction is the contact or relation that 
is effected between the eve and substances like 
jars, etc. (i.e., the relation which brings on the 
perception of substances like jars, etc.). The 
relation of inherence in the conjoined similarly 
exists in the case of colour (which is a quality), 
actions and generic characters. (These inhere in 
substances like jars, dishes, etc., and these latter 
are in conjunction with the eye. Therefore the 
visual perception of colour, action and generic 
character takes place through the relation of in- 
herence in that which is in conjunction with the 
eye.) In the same way in tactual perception, the 
relation which brings on perception by the tactual 
sense is actual conjunction with the tactual sense 
in the case of perception of substances such 
as jars, etc., and the relation of inherence in that 
which is in conjunction in the case of the quality 
of touch, the actions and generic characters of 
these substances. So also in the case of the 
internal perception of the self by the mind, the 
relation is conjunction of mind and the self- 
substance in the case of the perception of the latter 
while it is inherence in that which is in conjunc- 
tion in the case of the perception of the pleasure 
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and pain that exist in the self. So also in the 
case of perception of smell and taste by the 
olfactory and gustatory senses, respectively, the 
relation is inherence in that which is in conjunc- 
tion, the smhll and the taste being inherent in 
substances which are in conjunction respectively 
■with the olfactory and gustatory senses. Similar- 
ly, in the perception of the generic characters of 
qualities and actions, the relation which mediates 
is inherence in that which is inherent in sub- 
stances in conjunction (the generic characters 
being inherent in the qualities and actions which 
are themselves inherent in the substances of which 
they are qualities and actions). In the perception 
of sound by the auditory sense, however, the 
relation is simple inherence, for the auditory 
sense is nothing but ether or Aka^a as limited 
by the tympanum of the ear (sound being a quality 
of Akasn and so inherent in A hah). (The 
auditory sense being Akasa itself as limited by 
the tympanum and sound being inherent in 
Akaia the relation which holds between sound 
and the auditory sense in the case of perception of 
sound is a relation of pure inherence.) But the 
perception of the generic characters, etc., of the 
sound (inherent in particular sounds) is mediated 
by the relation of inherence in the inherent 
(sounds being inherent in Akaia and therefore 
in the limited^/Ifert^a which is the auditory sense, 
"Snd the generic, characters, etc., of sounds being 
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inherent in sounds) . The perception of the absence 
of the jar by the eye takes place through the relation 
of qualification and qualified. In the case of the 
perception in the form * In this place here, there 
is no jar,’ the absence of the jar is the qualified 
and the qualification which specifies the absence 
is the particular place or locality with reference 
to which the absence is perceived. (The localisation 
thus acts as the specifying attribute of the absence 
in question.) In the case again of the perception 
of the absence being in the form “This place 
is characterised by the absence of the jar,” the 
place itself acts as the qualified substrate and 
the absence of the jar is regarded as its qualifica- 
tion. Similarly in the perception of Inherence 
itself the mediating re lation is that of qualified 
and qualificatio n (Inherence does not inhe re. Nor 
is it in conjunction with the objects between whic h 
it holds. Hence the relation of inherence to the 
"SbjectS between which it bolds is said to be a 
un ique relation which is that of qualification 
and qualified. The in herence is a qualification 
of the objects between which the inherence holds.) 
Thus i n the case of the inh ere nce of the whole 
clot h in its parts, nz.^ the threa ds, the inherence 
T^elate d to the cloth and the threads by the rela- 
tion of qualification to qualified (and not bv a 
second relatio n of inherence nor by conjunction). 

All this however is fallacious and untenable. 
Qualities, actions, etc., being nothing apart from 
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(i.e., being non-different from) the things qualified 
or the things acting, etc., a relation of inherence 
between qualities, etc., and their substrates is 
impossible (for inherence presupposes a difference/ 
between the inherent and that in which the 
inherent inheres). Besides, there is no valid 
ground for the acceptance of inherence as real. 
Though the relation of conjunction between the 
self and the mind is required in the case of the 
perception of other objects, it is not so required 
in the perception of the self itself or its properties 
and states, for the self and its properties being 
the objects presented to the witnessing Intelligence 
are not objects of perception by the mind. Again, 
alphabetical sounds being themselves substances 
are not qualities at all. It cannot be said that 
they cannot be substances as besides having 
generic characters they are perceptible to only 
one of our external senses. For this rule fails, 
according to our view, in the case of darkness. 
(Darkness has generic character, is revealed only 
to one of our external senses, and yet is a substance 
and not a quality.) And it fails also in the 
case of the light of the lamp according to the 
view of those who hold it to be substantive. (The 
light of the lamp has generic character, is 
presented to one external sense and yet is held i 
by the Naiyayika to consist of nothing but fire- 
atoms which are substances.) Further though 
non-alphabetical sounds are qualities of ether or , 
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S.kaia, yet since as qualities they are non- 
different from their substrate of Akd6a, a 
relation of inherence between non-alphabetical 
sounds and Akd&a is impossible. As regards 
the relation o£ qualification and qualified, it 
being only another name for the relation that 
consists in nothing but the essence of a rela- 
tion itself (svar upasamhandha), no separate 
relation of qualification and qualified really 
exists. (Srarupsamhandha is the name of 
the relation that consists in the essence or 
svarupa of a relation. Thus inherenc e is related 
by svarupasamhandha to the objects betwee n 
which it holds. This means that the relation 
which relates inherence to its relata is no separate 
relation but the svarupa or essence of the in- 
herence itself. ) 

But some however say that memory is the 
consciousness that is caused only by traces of past 
experience. The adverb ‘only’ precludes recogni- 
tion (which arises not simply from traces but also 
require other factors) . Recognition is the cogni- 
tion that arises from the joint operation of traces 
of past experience and sense-contact with present 
objects. The word coincidence (samprayoga) 
means contact (of sense and object). Non-men- 
tion of traces (as a causal condition of recognition) 
will make recognition indistinguishable from a 
simple cognition like ‘ Here is a jar. ’ Non- 

mention of coincidence or contact (as a causal 
7 
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condition) will again make recognition indis- 
tinguishable from memory. 

The above view is not tenable. For all 
valid knowledge is due to a valid ground or 
source of knowledge and therefore since memory 
is one kind of valid knowledge, the cause of 
memory, viz., the traces of past experience, will 
have to be admitted as an independent pramma 
or ground of true knowledge. But in this case 
the number of pramdnas or valid sources of 
knowledge will be four and this is unestablishcd 
(as we have seen that the number is three and 
neither more nor less). Tt cannot be said that 
the objection applies also to our view (of recollec- 
tion or memory). We hold memory to be due 
to internal perception by the mind with concen- 
tration of attention (bhdvanCi) as an auxiliary 
gondition. (Hence in our view memory is a 
form of perception, a kind of intellectual intuition 
where the trace of the past experiences serves the 
function of contact of the present mind with the 
past experience. Thus according to our view, 
thougli memory is admitted to be a form of valid 
knowledge, it is regarded only as a variety of 
perception, and so the cause of memory is not a 
6“cpafa/c source of knowledge, though no doubt it 
IS a ground of true knowledge.) 

There are four kinds of perception (as a source 
of valid knowledge), iu>., the Lord’s perception, 
the Consort’s perception, the perception that 
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belongs to the Yogin or Seer, and the perception 
that belongs to an ordinary mortal (ayogin). 
The objects of these dijBferent kinds of perception 
are the same as the objects of the corresponding 
cognitions or experiences which each kind induces 
T its respective perceiver. For fuller details the 
^er is referred to Jayatirtha^s Pramana- 
(which we think unnecessary to go into 
over again here). Thus everything (relating to 
perception) has been set forth and therefore we 
close our chapter on perception as expounded in 
this Pramanacandrika on the lines chalked out 
by the revered Jayatirtha. We bend our heads 
in respect to the sage VySsadeva. 

Let us now proceed to the next Prama^a, riz., 
Inference. Inference is flawless reasoning, flawless 
establishment or proof of a conclusion (by means 
of a reason or ground). The synonyms of proof 
are reasoning, arguing from a mark to the thing 
marked, concluding on the basis of something 
which is pervaded by an invariable relation to 
something else. 

Inference cannot be defined simply as reason- 
ing or arguing from a mark, for the definition 
would then apply to fallacious reasonings such as 
those where the subject of the inference is 
fictitious or unreal and where the mark is known 
by a valid source of knowledge to exclude 
(instead of being invariably related to) the thing 
marked. In these cases the reasonings are 
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grounded on an invariable correlation and yet the 
reasonings are fallacious, (In the former, though 
,the invariable relation holds, the subject of the 
inference is non-existent and thus the locus in 
which the relation is to prove the existence of the 
prohandum does not exist. In the latter, the 
invariable relation is asserted in the reasoning 
but in actual fact no such relation holds, and 
thus the conclusion lacks material truth.) Hence 
inference is defined not as reasoning merely, but 
as flawless reasoning. Nor again can inference be 
defined simply as that which is flawless for in 
this case the definition will apply equally to 
Perception as a source of knowledge. Hence it is 
defined as reasoning (which is flawless). 

The instrumental cause ol inference is the 
sign or mark (by means of which we infer the 
prohandum). The operation or process (of the 
instrumciilal cause) which leads to or establishes 
the conclusion is reasoning or argumentation (/.c., 
reasoning by means of tbc sign through which the 
subject of the inference is brought in relation to 
the prohandum). The inferred conclusion is the 
result which emerges out of the process. Keason- 
ing (Paramarsa) consists in the cognition of the 
mark in the form of its invariable relation to the 
prohandum as a property of the subject of the 
inference. For example in the inference of fire 
in yonder mountain from the perception of smoke 
therein, the reasoning consists in cognition of 
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the smoke as an invariable concomitant of fire and 
as being, as so invariably related, a property of the 
mountain yonder. The cognition which results 
from the process, riz., yonder mountain is on fire, 
is the resulting inference. Invariable relation 
means invariable concomitance (or sequence) as in 
the cjise~^wherever there is smoke, there is fire.’ 
By concomitance or co-existence is here meant a 
relation merely between the ground of the infer- 
ence and its prohandum. By the invariableness 
of the concomitance is not meant then co-inher- 
ence in the same substrate. The invariableness 
of the concomitance means simply that the con- 
comitance is fixed and unfailing. The purport of 
the whole is that rydpti or invariable con- 
comitance consists in an unfailing relation 
between the ground of the inference and its 
probandum. It follows therefore that the 
essential character (the defining mark) of cyapti 
consists ill the unfailing regularity of concomi- 
tance (between two or more phenomena). Thus 
when we observe that wherever smoke is per- 
ceived, there fire also is perceived, we are said to 
cognise the relation of oydpti or invariable con- 
comitance between ‘ smoke ’ and ‘ fire.’ Here 
‘ smoke ’ is the pervaded and fire the pervading 
property. The locus or abode of the invariable 
relation is called the pervaded while that which 
defines or marks off the relation is called the 
pervading. [Thus if A is invariably related 
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to B, A as the locus of the invariable relation 
is the pervaded, while B as defining or mark- 
ing off this (particular) invariable relation 
from other invariable relations is the pervading 
or pervader.] By the pervaded being a property 
of the subject of the inference is meant its 
existence in a suitable place (so as to make 
its invariable relation with the pervader pos- 
sible. It does not mean that the pervaded 
property should be spatially or temporally includ- 
ed within the pervader) . And thus our theory 
is free from flaws even of a trivial character. 

Some however give the following account of 
invariable concomitance. Invariable concomi- 
tance (as an element or factor of inference) means 
the coinherence of the ground and the prohandum 
in one and the same locus so that the prohandum 
can never be that which is negated by the 
absolute negation that coinheres in the locus of the 
ground of the inference and also does not coinhere 
in the locus of that which it negates. (In other 
words, if the prohandum is not that which is 
negated by the absolute negation that occupies the 
place where the ground exists and also does not 
occupy the place where the object negated by the 
said absolute negation exists, then the relation of 
coexistence in the same locus between the ground 
and the prohandum is an invariable relation.) 

Mere coexistence with the prohandum in one 
and the same locus does not fully bring out the 
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nature of vyapti or invariable relation. Take the 
inference, f. i., Yonder mountain is on fire, 
because it has the character of knowableness.” 
Here coexistence in the same locus holds 
(between the ground, ‘ knowableness,’ and the 
prohandum, ‘fire,’ i.c., the locus of ‘fire,’ 
c.gf., the ‘oven,’ is also the locus of knowable 
ness, i.c., the oven is a knowable object) . And 
yet the inference is evidently fallacious. To 
exclude such cases, the prohandum (coexistence 
wherewith will constitute lydpti) is qualified 
as being one which is not that which is 
negated by the absolute negation which occupies 
the place where the ground or Hetu exists. 
(This qualification of the prohandum excludes the 
case of the above fallacious inference and other 
like cases. For ‘ fire,’ the prohandum of the 
above inference, is that which is negated by the 
absolute negation occupying the place where the 
ground, viz., ‘knowableness,’ exists; c.g., fire 
never exists in the great lake and yet ‘ knowable- 
ness ’ exists in the great lake in so far as the lake 
is a knowable object. Therefore the prohandum, 
‘ fire,’ is not that which is absolutely non-existing 
where the ground, ‘ knowableness,’ exists.) Even 
this qualification of the prohandum, however, fails 
to exclude the case of (the f evidently fallacious) 
inference, “The tree is im contact (with the 
monkey) because it has the generic character of 
substances.’’ (Here ‘ contact ’ is the prohandum, 
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and it is not that which is absolutely non-existent 
where the hetu, or ground, viz., ‘the generic 
character of substances,’ exists. ‘The generic 
character of substances ’ exists in substances. 
‘ Contact ’ as a quality also exists in substancesJ 
Hence ‘ contact ’ is not that which is absolutely 
non-existent in substances. And yet the inferencej 
is fallacious.) To exclude such cases the 
dum is further qualified as being one which also 
does not coexist in the same substrate with that 
which is absolutely non-existent where the ground 
or hetu exists. This excludes the case of ‘ contact ’ 
and the like. [‘ Contact ’ abides in substances. 
It is thus not that which is absolutely non- 
existent in substances. But despite this, contact 
is also not that whjch does not coexist with that 
which is absolutely non-existent in substances. 
For ‘ contact ’ coexists with the absence of con- 
tact in the same substance. ‘ Contact ’ of the 
tree and monkey coexists in the tree with the 
negation or absence of such contact in another 
part of the tree. ‘ Contact ’ thus coexists with 
non-conlact (with the absolute negation of 
contact) in one and the same substrate.] In 

other words, non-contact or negation of con- 
tact being coexistent in the same substrate 

or substance with contact which is the object 
of the negation, the rule, that the prohandum 

should not exist in the same substrate with 

that which is absolutely non-existent where 
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the ground exists^ fails, and the case cannot 
be regarded as one of invariable relation or 
vyapti^ 

But all this, we hold, is fallacious and un> 
sound. Take the case of the inference ‘ There is 
rain on the hills higher up because the rivers 
below are full.’ Here from the fullness of the 
rivers at the base we infer the occurrence of rain 
at the top. In such inferences, where the 
prohandum occupies a different place from that 
occupied by the prohans or ground, the above 
definition of invariable concomitance as co- 
existence, in the same substrate, of the ground 
and the prohandum altogether fails. It cannot be 
said that our view is open to the self-same objec- 
tion as the above view, for unfailing relation of 
effect and cause holds equally, in our view, in the 
case of inferences where the prohans and the 
prohandum occupy different places. 

(We have so far discussed the meaning of 
invariable relation. We now proceed to explain 
the different forms of invariable relation that 
constitute the grounds of inferenc^e.) . Dharmas 
or properties of things may be related in four 
different ways. Thus two Dharmas or properties 
may be related by a positive symmetrical invariable 
relationso that' each' is invariably concomitant 
with the other. Two properties again may 
be so related that one of them is an invariable 
concomitant of the other, but not vice versa. 
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Two properties again may be invariably related 
by the relation of mutual negation and exclu- 
sion. Lastly^ two properties may be so 
related that at least in one case where one is, the 
other is, as also at least in one case where either 
one is, the other is not. (This last relation ia 
equal to the following three propositions taken 
together where A and B express the two properties, 
viz., ‘ At least in one case where A is, B is ’ ‘ At 
least in one case where A is, B is not,’ ‘ At least 
in one case where B is, A is not.’ The first 
form of concomitance is similarly equal to the 
two propositions — ‘Wherever A is, Bis,’ and 
Wherever B is, A is,’ — taken together. The second 
and the third will correspond respectively to the 
propositions ‘ In all cases where A is, B is ’ and 
‘In no case where A is, B is.’) We have a 
concrete illustration of the first form of invariable 
concomitance in the unfailing relation that holds 
between scriptural (Vedic) prohibition and con- 
duciveness to demerit and sin and between scrip- 
tural injunction and conduciveness to merit and 
righteousness. Thus whatever is scripturally 
prohibited is productive of sin and demerit and 
whatever tends to demerit and sin is scripturally 
prohibited. Here each of the two (related 
properties) is at once pervaded by, and pervader 
of, the other. Similarly it isj(also observed that 
whatever is scripturally enjoined is also conducive 
to meri"^ and righteousness ’and whatever is 
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conducive to merit and righteo^ness ie also laid 
down by scripture. The second form of invari* 
able concomitance is again illustrated in the case 
of the jelation between smoke and fire, as also 
between the product of will and non-etemity. 
Thus ‘ wherever there is smoke, there is fire ’ but 
no invariable relation holds in the form ‘ Where- 
ever there is fire, there is smoke,’ for in the case 
of the heated iron-ball (where fire is, but smoke 
is not) the invariability fails. Here ‘ smokiness * 
is the pervaded and occupies a smaller area while 
* fireness ’ is the pervader and occupies a wider 
area. Similarly, * whatever is a product of 
will-causality is also non-eternal,’ but no in- 
varia ble re lation holds in the form of the c^Sverse 
of this, viz., * whatever is non-eternal, is also a 
product of will-causality,’ for it is seen to fail in 
the case of antecedent non-existence (which is 
non-eternal and yet is no product of will- 
causality). The third form of invariable con- 
comitance is illustrated, in the relation which 
holds between the generic character of the cow and 
the generic character of the horse as also between 
that of the elephant and that of the lion. Thus 
wherever there is the generic character of the cow, 
there is novdse the generic character of the horse 
and wherever there is the generic character of the 
horse there is nowise the generic character of the 
cow. No relation of pervader and pervaded holds 
between either one and the other, all relation 
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being non-existenl between the two. Similarly, 
whatever is an elephant, is nowise a lion* and 
'whatever is a lion, is nowise an elephant’ are 
well-known mutually exclusive relations to be 
noted in this connection. T he fourth kind of 
invariable concomitance is illustrated in 
case of the relation winch exists between the 
the property of being a cook and the property of 
a man as also between the property of being 
one of the five elements and the property of 
moving. Thus though in one particular instance 
the property of being a cook and the property 
of being a man may co-exist, yet in another case 
the property of being a cook may co-exist with 
that of being a woman to the exclusion of that 
^ being a man as also in a third instance the 
property of being a man may co-exist with the 
property of being a non-cook to the exclusion of 
the property of being a cook. In this case also 
no relation of pervader and pervaded holds 
between either one and the other, for inspite of 
a relation existing between the two, there are 
instances in which the relation fails. In the same 
way, though The" property ot being an element 
is co-existent in some instances with the property 
of moving {viz., in earth, water, air and fire), 
yet in the case of iikdio or ether (which is an 
element but does not move) the property of being 
an element exists to the exclusion of the property 
of moving^ and in the case of the mind the 
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propsrty of moving exists to the exclusion 
of the property of being an element. (The mind 
is not an element and yet it moves.) 

In all these when the property which is per- 
vaded produces the cognition of the property that 
is the pervader, we have what is called an in- 
ference or anumdna. The pervading property (of 
which the inference produces the knowledge) is 
called the inferred character, anumeya, or object 
of inference. 

The following objection may however be 
raised to the view of inference expounded above, 
viz., that it is not possible for the smoke that 
exists in the mountain far away to produce a 
valid cognition of fire in the man who exists 
here in his house. The reply to this objection is 
as follows. In the case of inference the instru- 
mental cause is a known agency and not an un- 
known condition as in the case of perception. 
(The relation of smoke to fire is known to the man 
who makes the inference, but in perception the 
action of the sensibilities with reference to the 
object perceived is not known before the per- 
ception.) 

The reply however does not seem to be con- 
vincing, for there are people (e.g., the savages of 
the Cocoanut Island) in whom the perception of 
smoke at a distance does not call forth the 
cognition of fire. The answer is that in this 
case though they have a cognition of the of 
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the smoke^ yet they have no knowledge of it as an 
invariable concomitant of fire. For even when 
an object like smoke might previously be cognised 
as an invariable concomitant of something else 
such as fire, it may fail to be cognised on account 
of failure of memory as an invariable concomitant 
of the latter in a fresh instance and thus fail to 
produce the cogniton of fire. (Therefore in the 
case of savages where the smoke was never cog- 
nised as invariably related to fire, a cognition of 
smoke in the first instance cannot possibly 
produce the knowledge of fire.) 

Therefore we conclude : when an accurately 
and correctly cognised mark or sign is accom- 
panied by a recollection of its invariable con- 
comitance with the thing marked or signified 
and is thereby able to produce the cognition of 
the thing marked or signified in a fit place or 
locality, we have what is called an inference or 
anumana. Hence even though the form of the 
marked or signified thing may be already knovm 
yet since the inference makes it known further in 
relation to a particular place or locality, the 
inJerehtial process is not useless or superfluous. 
(The inference, in other words, entails a real 
march of thought conducing as it does to a 
new synthesis of the already known thing with a 
place or situation to which it was not previously 
known to be related.) Hence inference consists 
of tvo factors ; (1) invariable concomitance (of 
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the mark with the thing marked) ; (2) the 
presence of the mark in a suitable place such 
as will make possible the inference of the 
thing marked either in the same place or some 
other (causally or otherwise connected) place. 
There is no rule that the mark should also 
be cognised as a property existing in the subject 
of the inference (for the mark may exist in 
one place, e.g., the fullness of the rivers at 
the base, and the thing marked, viz., rain, may 
be proved to exist in some other place, e.g., at the 
top of the hill). 

A question here arises : how does the cognition 
of the invariable concomitance arise? How in 
other words, do we arrive at the knowledge of an 
invariable concomitance between different objects 
or events? The answer is, by means of the 
corresponding perceptions, inferences and testi- 
mony. Thus in the case of the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke and fire, we arrive at the 
knowledge of the concomitance of smoke with fire 
by the perception of the one together with the 
other in the domestic oven and other places. 
Here repeated observation and non -observation of 
the contrary are the auxiliary conditions. But 
how can perception which apprehends only that 
which is present and is in contact with the 
sensibilities, apprehend an invariable concomitance 
that extends not merely to all cases (actual 
and possible) but also to the past (and the 
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future and the remote)? It would be possible 
if you admitted a transcendental contact 
(pratydsatti) of past and present and of here 
and far (as Naiyayikas do), but according 
to you, no such transcendental contact exists 
(between the present sense organ and the past 
and distant objects) . The answer to this is : 
though there is no transcendental contact between 
a particular instance and its sdmdnya or class, 
yet since the past and the distant are capable of 
being drawn into relation to the present instance 
by means of similarity or resemblance, the cogni- 
tion of an invariable concomitance as extending 
to all instances (actual and possible) is fully 
established. Invariable concomitance as made 
known mediately by means of inference will be 
illustrated later on. The following are instances 
of invariable concomitance known from authori- 
tative testimony. ‘Whoever is a Brahmin, is a 
person who mus^ not be put to death,’ ‘ The 
animal that is a cow is one that must not be 
touched with the feet,’ ‘Whatever is enjoined by 
the Vedas, ought to be accomplished as a duty.’ 

Inference is of three kinds : inference from 
effects, inference from causes, and inference from 
phenomena that are neither causes nor effects. 
When an effect is the ground of our inference of 
the cause, we have an inference from an effect, 
c.g., when from the presence of smoke we infer 
the existence of fire. W^hen the cause serves as 
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the ground of an inference of the effect, we have 
an inference from a cause, e.g., when we say, 
‘yonder mass of clouds which owes its special 
character to its own cause proves an impending 
rain-fall.’ When a particular mark proves the 
existence of a prohandum without being either 
the cause or the effect of it, we have an inference 
from something which is neither a cause nor an 
effect, e.g., when the presence of taste proves the 
existence of colour. 


Inference may be divided again) into two 
classes from another standpoint, viz., into infer- 
ence of what is specifically observed and inference 
of what is generically observed. Thus where the 
object inferred is perceptible we have an inference 
of the specifically observed, e.g., when fire is 
inferred from smoke. Where the object inferred 
is not perceptible, we have an inference of the 
generically observed, e.g., when the visual 
sensibility is inferred from the cognition of colour. 

Some (the Naiyayikas) hold that inference is 
of three kinds, viz., Kevalmvayl inference, 
Kevalavyatirekl inference and Anvayavyatireki 
inference^ 

^^(Accordi^ to the Naiyayik as) t he paksa or the 
subject of an inferSicelFlEat substrate which is 
to be proved to own the prohandum as its property. 
To exclude the sapaksa or the co-ordinate of the 
subject and other like substrates, the subject is 
defined as that which is to own the prohandum as a 
9 
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property. Since the property here means that the 
cognition whereof is to be produced by the sign 
or mark (in the inference), the definition is not too 
wide. (The sapaksa is also a substrate of a pro- 
perty, but it is not the substrate of the property 
the cognition whereof is to be produced by the mark 
or sign. It is the substrate of a property which 
is homogeneous with the property that constitutes 
the prohandum, but it is not the substrate of the 
property which is the probandum itself.) But it 
may be said that the hetu or ground has also this 
character of being characterised by the prohandum 
as being related to it by co njunctio n (and thus the 
■definition is too wide as aj^lying to the hetu or 
ground as well). To meet this objection the 
paksa has been defined as a substrate. (The hetu 
is not the substrate of the property that constitutes 
the proband but is related to it only by 
conco mitan ce or conjunction, , but the paksa 
is the iiibstrate iS ^ich the probandum is to 
be proved to abide as a property.) The 
sapaksa or co-ordinate of the inferential subject is 
that substrate which owns a property which is 
homogeneous with that which constitutes the 
prohandum. To preclude a too wide application 
to the case of the smoke in the oven, the definition 
includes the word ‘substrate.’ [The smoke in the 
oven is the familiar instance or dfstdnta and not 
the sapaksa. It is distinguished from the latter 
by the faq): that it is not the substrate, while the 
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sapak§a is the substrate of a property (in this 
case the kitchen fire) homogeneous with the 
property constituting the prohandum {i.e., the fire 
in the mountain)] . To have defined the sapaksa 
simply as the substrate of the prohandum (and not 
of a property homogeneous with the prohandum) 
would have been absurd. (For the sapaksa and 
the paksa would in that case have been identical, 
and a sapaksa other than the paksa would have 
been an impossibility.) Therefore in the defini- 
tion the word ‘ homogeneous ’ has been included. 
The meaning is that the sapaksa is the substrate 
of a property homogeneous with the prohandum 
and as such is devoid of the character of 
uncertainty {i.e., the uncertainty that characterizes 
the paksa as the substrate of the prohandum). 
The vipak§a or contra-ordinate of the inferential 
subject is a substrate devoid alike of the pro- 
handum and every property homogeneous with 
the prohandum. The words ‘ devoid of the pro- 
handum ’ distinguishes the vipak^a from the 
paksa while the words ‘ devoid of every property 
homogeneous with the prohandum ’ distinguishes 
it from the sapaksa. (The sapaksa is a similar 
instance in which the existence of a property like 
the prohandum is known for certain, and the 
vipak§a is a dissimilar instance in which the 
non-existence of the prohandum and of all 
properties similar to the prohandum is known 
for certain.) 
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[These definitions of the inferential subject, 
the co-ordinate of the inferential subject and the 
contra-ordinate to the inferential subject, prepare 
the way for the definitions of Kevaldnvayl and 
other forms of inference.] 

Thus the Kevaldnvayl inference is one which 
is based on a ground that pervades the subject 
and also exists in its co-ordinates but which has 
no contra-ordinate to its subject actually existing. 
[In other words, a Kevaldnvayl inference is one 
that is based on numerous instances of agreement 
in presence but is without any instance of agree- 
ment in absence.] 

Kevaldnvayl inference cannot be defined 
simply as an inference in which there exists 
no co-ordinate to the subject, for in this case it 
will be indistinguishable from the inconclusive 
reasoning ‘All things are nameable, because they 
are knowable.’ (Here the subject of the inference 
being ‘all things’ or ‘everything,’ no contra- 
ordinate to the subject exists, but since there is 
here also no co-ordinate to it, the ground of the 
inference, viz., the invariable relation between 
* knowableness ’ and ‘^nameableness,’ is withouFa " 
corroborative familiar instance and thus lack^ " 
material certitude.) Hence the words ‘in which 
the ground is existent in the co-ordinate.’ But 
even thus the definition remains imperfect for an 
inference which has no contra-ordinate to its sub- 
ject and in which the ground is existent also in 
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the co-ordinate, is not distinguishable from the 
fallacious reasoning in which the ground does not 
exist in the subject of the inference, e.g., the 
inference ‘sound is nameable because it is visible.’ 
To exclude such fallacious reasonings Kevaldnvayl 
inference is further specified by the qualification 
that it is an inference in which the ground must 
exist in the subject. Even this, however, 
is not suflacient, for this by itself does not 
distinguish it from such fallacious reasonings 
as ‘ The jar and sound are nameable, for they 
are characterised by shape’ where the ground, 
viz., ‘shape,’ exists only in one part of the subject, 
viz., the ‘jar,’ and not in the other part, 
‘sound.’ To exclude such fallacious reasonings 
and prevent these being confounded with 
Kevalanvatjt inference, the ground is stated as 
being not merely existent in the subject but also 
as pervading it. The pervasion of the subject 
may again be of two forms, viz., (1) Where the 
ground pervades both the subject and its co- 
ordinates, and (2) where the ground pervades the 
subject but exists only in a portion (i.e., in some) 
of the co-ordinates. ‘ Sound is namable, because it 
is knowable, just as is the jar’ illustrates the case 
where the ground pervades not merely the subject 
but also its co-ordinates. In the same reasoning 
the words ‘because it is a quality just as is colour ’ 

(in place of the words ‘ because it is knowable 
« 

just as is the jar ') illustrates the case where the 
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ground exists only in’some (i.e. a portion of the 
entire extent) of the co-ordinates. (The ground, 
viz,, ‘quality’ is predicable of some nameable 
things, but not of all nameable things.) 

The invariable concomitance which constitutes 
the ground of inference is of two kinds, viz., in- 
variable concomitance as agreement in presence, 
and invariable concomitance as agreement in 
absence. Invariable concomitance as agreement 
in presence consists in the invariable con- 
comitance of the ground of the inference with 
the prohandum. Invariable concomitance as 
agreement in absence consists in the invariable 
concomitance of the absence of the prohandum 
with the absence of the ground. In the case of 
agreement in presence, the ground is the pervaded 
and the prohandum is the pervader. In the case 
of agreement in absence, the absence of the pro- 
handum is the pervaded and the absence of the 
ground the pervader In every case an invariable 
concomitance is understood as following in the 
wake of the pervaded. In the case of the above 
inference ‘ sound is nameable, because it is know- 
able, just as is the jar,’ the invariable con- 
comitance of ‘ knowable ’ with ‘ nameable ’ is 
based on an agreement in presence only. The 
agreement in presence here is ‘ whatever is 
knowable, is nameable, just as is the jar.’ 
But we have no agreement in absence here 
in the form ‘ what is not nameable is not 
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kDOwable,’ it being impossible to get any 
case of an object which is not nameable as 
illustrative of such absence, since all things are 
nameable and there is nothing that is not name, 
able. This is why inference based on such con- 
comitance consisting of agreement in presence 
only is called inference of the Kevaldnvayi type. 
Where the ground pervades the subject, where no 
co-ordinate of the subject exists and where further 
the ground is excluded from every instance of a 
conitra-ordinate to the subject, we have an inference 
of the /feva/aryafm’fci type (according to Nyaya). 
If Kevalavyaiirehi inference had been defined as 
one in which the ground is excluded from (some 
instances of) the contra-ordinate to the subject, 
the definition would have been too wide and 
would have applied to the fallacious reasoning 
based on a non-invariable ground, ‘yonder moun- 
tain is on fire, because it is a mountain.’ To ex- 
clude such reasonings the definition lays down that 
the ground must be excluded from every instance 
of a contra-ordinate to the subject. In the present 
case, the ground, viz., ‘being a mountain,’ though 
excluded from such contra-ordinates as ‘the great 
lake,’ ‘the sheet of water,’ etc., is yet not excluded 
from such other contra-ordinates as ‘a fireless 
mountain,’ ‘a hill without fire.’ Hence the ground 
is not excluded ‘from every case of a contra-ordinate 
to the subject’ and thus does not come up to the 
requirements of the definition (of a Kevd{avyatireki 
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iuference as set forth above). Thus the definition 
does not apply to such cases and is not too wide 
(as applying to such fallacious reasonings as well). 
It must be noted however that the mere fact of the 
ground being excluded from every instance of a 
contra-ordinate or dissimilar instance does not 
suffice as a complete definition of the Kevala- 
vyatireki inference, for as such it remains un- 
distinguished from Anmyavyatireki inference 
based both on agreement in presence and agree- 
ment in absence. To exclude such inferences, 
the definition stresses the fact that ‘ no co- 
ordinate of the subject should exist,’ i.e., no 
similar instance where the existence of the pro- 
handum should be known for certain should exist. 
(In Anmyavyatireki inference, the existence of the 
co-ordinate or similar instance is a sine qud non 
while in Kevalavyatirekl the non-existence of 
the co-ordinate is a sine qud non.) But even 
this added qualification does not suffice as a 
definition of the Kevalavyatirekl inference, for 
as such it has a too wide application to the 
fallacious inference based on a Svarupasiddha 
ground (i.e., on a ground that does not exist 
in the inferential subject), viz., ‘The body 
of the finite individual has a soul accom- 
panying it, since this body is conscious.’ (Here 
the ground, viz., ‘consciousness’ is non-existent in 
the ‘ body ’ which is the inferential subject. The 
dead body, e.g., is devoid of consciousness.) To 
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exclude such cases, the definition insists on the 
existence of the ground in the subject. Even 
this, however, does not suffice, for as so qualified 
the definition applies to the fallacious inference 
based on a ground that exists in one part of the 
subject (and not in the whole of it), viz.^ “The 
finite individual and the Lord are omniscient, 
because they are all-creating.” (Here the ground 
'all-creating’ is true only of the Lord and not of 
the finite individual, i.e., it holds good of one part 
of the subject and not of the whole of it.) To 
exclude such cases the definition says, ‘The 
ground must pervade the subject.’ The following 
is an instance of a Kevalavyatircki inference 
answering to all the above requirements : — ‘ The 
Lord is all-knowing, because He is all-creating.’ 
It is based on the invariable agreement in absence, 
viz., ‘ Whatever is not all-knowing, is also not alL 
creating, just as is Devadatta.’ There are 
innumerable instances illustrating this agreement 
in absence but none illustrating the positive agree- 
ment in presence between ‘ what is all-creating ’ and 
‘what is all-knowing,’ for Ramkrsna and other 
Incarnations of the Lord are comprised in the 
subject of the inference (and therefore cannot serve 
as corroborative illustrations) while other finite 
individuals are non-omniscient (and therefore 
cannot be cited as illustrations of the agreement 
in presence). For these reasons (viz., that it is 
based on an invariable relation which can be 
10 
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actually observed only as agreement in absence 
and not as agreement in presence) such inference 
is called kevalavyatireki inference. 

An inference in which the ground pervades the 
subject, exists in the co-ordinates or known similar 
instances wherein the prohandum exists, and is ex- 
cluded from every instance of a contra-ordinate to 
the subject is an anmyavyatireki inference. An 
anvayavyatireki inference is not completely defined 
as one in which the ground is found to be non- 
existent in the contra-ordinates, for as such the 
definition fails to exclude the fallacious inference 
based on a non-invariable ground, viz., ‘ The body 
of the finite individual is non-eternal, because it 
has the character of the element of earth.’ In this 
inference the ground, viz., ‘character of the 
element of earth,’ though non-existent in such 
eternal entities as the ether, etc., is yet existent in 
such other eternal entities as the atoms of earth, 
etc. (Thus though excluded from some objects 
which are not non-eternal, it is yet not excluded 
from some other objects which are also not non- 
eternal.) To exclude such cases, the definition 
says, ‘ the ground must be excluded from every 
instance of a contra -ordinate.’ But this also by 
itself does not suffice as a complete definition, 
for as such it remains indistinguishable from 
kevalavyatireki inference based on agreement 
in absence only. Hence the definition adds the 
words, ‘ the ground must exist in the co-ordinates,’ 
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(The kevalavyatireki is devoid of co-ordinates.)! 
Even with this added qualification, the definition 
has a too wide application to the fallacious 
inference based on a svarupasiddha gro und (i.e., a 
ground that does not exist in the subject), viz., 
‘ Devadatta is all-knowing, because he is all- 
creating.’ (Here the ground ‘all-creating’ is 
excluded from all cases of ‘not all-knowing’ and 
also exists in ‘what is all-knowing,’ viz., the 
Lord. But it does not exist in Devadatta, the 
subject of the (inference). Hence the defini- 
tion further adds, ‘the ground must exist in 
the subject.’ Even now however the definition 
applies to the fallacious inference based on 
a bhagasiddha ground (i.e., a ground that exists 
only in one part of the subject and not the whole 
of it), viz., ‘ The mountain and the lake are on 
fire, because they smoke,’ (Here the ground 
‘smoke’ exists in one part of the subject, uu., 
‘mountain,’ and not in the other part, vi^., the 
‘lake.’) To exclude such cases the definition 
says ‘the ground must pervade (i.e., exist in the 
whole of) the subject.’ As ‘smokiness’ is 
absent in the ‘ lake ’ (being true only of the 
‘ mountain ’) it lacks the character of pervading 
the subject (in the above case). 

Such anvayavyatireki inference based both 
on agreement in presence and agreement in 
absence may again be of two kinds. Thus 
it may be an inference with a ground that 
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exists in every case of a co-ordinate, or again 
it may be an inference with a ground that 
exists only in some (not all) instances of its 
co-ordinates. For example, the inference, ‘ The 
finite individual is eternal, because there is no 
cause that can put an end to it’ is a case 
of an anvayavyatireki inference with a ground 
existing in all cases of the co-ordinates. In 
respect of all eternal things such as the ether, 
etc., the ground, viz., ‘ absence of a cause of 
an end or destruction ’ holds good. Again, the 
inference * The mountain is on fire, because it 
smokes ’ is an instance of an anvayavyatireki 
inference with a ground that exists only in some 
(and not all) its co-ordinates, for in some * fiery ’ 
things (e.g., the red-hot iron ball) ‘smoke’ 
(which is the ground of the inference) does not 
exist. This latter example is a typical anvaya- 
vyatireki inference and takes its name from the 
following two invariable relations (of presence 
and absence) on which it is based, viz., ‘What- 
ever smokes, is on fire, just as is the oven ’ and 
‘ Whatever is not on fire, does not smoke, just 
as is the great lake.’ 

Inferences based on agreement in presence 
and agreement in absence take their character 
from the corresponding invariable concomitances. 
Thus we have invariable concomitance based on 
agreement in presence in ‘ Wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire.’ And we have invariable 
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concomitance based on agreement in absence in 
‘ Wherever fire is not, smoke is not.’ And 
inferences that resemble these two forms of 
concomitances considered together are called 
Anvayavyatireki Inferences or inferences based on 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence. 

All this however (i.e., this division of inference 
into kevaldnvayi, kemlavyatireki and anvaya- 
vyatireki) we (the Madbvas) reject as untenable. 
For we consider an agreement in a^l^'ce’as being 
unsuitable for proving the presence of the sddJiya 
or prohandum. In proving the presence of a 
positive entity by means of the presence of 
another positive (entity), an invariable relation 
between the absence of one and the absence of 
the other has no logical scope. (An in- 
variable relat ion between the negation of one 
thing and the negation of another does not 
justify any positive step from the presence of one 
to the presence of the other.) For in this case 
the positive ground exists in the subject of the 
inference (and thus falls within the domain of 
affirmation) while the inv ariable relatio n as an 
agreement in absence (the absence oFlihe prohan- 
dum and the absence of the ground) belongs to the 
domain of negation and thus occupies a different 
place. Thus the invariable relation occ upies on e 
place (tKe dom'aln'bf negalilon) and the ground as a 
property of the subject occupies a different place 
(the domain of affirmation). (Hence there is no 
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Illation between the two to justify an inferential^ 
step^ How then, it may be asked, are Iferala- 
vyatireki inferences in vogue? In this way. 
'Here also the real ground is an jnvariable relation 
in presence, e.g,, the invariable relation between 
* omniscience ’ and ‘ all-creativeness ’ in the above 
inference. But it is impossible to cite positive 
similar instances of this agreement in presence in 
response to the demand for an indication of the 
actual places where this invariable relation holds. 
Hence for accomplishing this end by "means ~of 
inference, an invariable relation of absence ac- 
quires relevancy (for our purpose). For example, 
if in the above instance it is asked: — “What 
proof have we of an invariable relation between 
‘ all-creativeness ’ and ‘ omniscience ’ ? ’ ’ we 

can say at once that * all-creativeness ’ must 
be pervaded by ‘ omniscience,’ for it is 
that which is negated by the negation which 
pervades the negation of ‘omniscience.’ When 
one thing is so related to another thing that the 
negation of the former pervades the negation of 
the latter, the former thing is invariably related 
to the latter. (Thus if A is so related to B that 
the negation of A is pervasive of the negation of 
B, i.e., if ‘All not-B is not-A,’ then A is invariably 
related to B, i.e., ‘All A is B.’) This relation i s 
admitted, e.g., by the person seeking ‘ fire,’ as 
holding between ‘smokiness’ and ‘fireness.’ 
In the case of the so-called anvayavyatireki 
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inferences supposed to be based on agreements in 
presence as well as absence, the agreement in 
absence is in reality purposeless and out of place. 
The i nvariable relation in such cases is sufficiently 
established by perception, etc., (of the instances of 
agreement in presence). (Thus the agreement 
in absence is without real usefulness.) Notwith> 
standing this it may be conceded that the agree* 
menit in absence serves some sort of purpose as 
indicating in a way that the positive relation^ of 
agreement in presence is not negatived by any 
instances of the failure of the agreement (i.e., by 
any instances to the contrary.) 

According to another (Nydya) classification, 
inference is of two kinds, viz., (1) inference for 
oneself, and (2) inference for convincing others. 
Of these, inference for oneself is the cause of self- 
conviction and the knowledge one gathers for one's 
own self. 

An inference for oneself takes place in the 
following way. A person in the first place makes 
repeated personal observation of the togetherness 
of ‘ smoke ’ and ‘ fire ’ in the oven and other 
places. From such observation he gathers that 
there is an invariable relation between * smoke ’ 
and ‘fire.’ Having gathered the invariable 
relation, when he draws near a ‘ mountain * and 
is thrown into doubt as to the existence of ‘ fire ’ 
in the mountain, he notes the trail of smoke 
rising from the mountain and recollects the 
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invariable relation between ^ smoke’ and ^fire* 
(which he gathered from repeated previous obser- 
vation) . When the recollection takes place (that 
^ where smoke is, fire also is’), and the said 
person draws near the mountain (with the trailing 
smoke), the knowledge at once flashes forth that 
‘the mountain yonder has smoke which is an 
invariable concomitant of fire.’ Thus does he 
make an inference for himself. This last step 
(i.e., the knowledge that the mountain possesses 
‘ smoke ’ which is invariably related to ‘ fire ’) is 
called paramaria or inferential reasoning. From 
this (reasoning process) arises the knowledge 
that ‘the mountain is on fire.’ (The above 
illustrates inference for oneself.) As regards 
inference for others, it is a fully-expressed reason- 
ing consisting of five steps which are employed 
to convince others as to the way of inferring 
‘fire’ from the (observed) presence of ‘smoke.’ 
The five steps are : — (1) * Yonder mountain is on 
fire,’ (2) ‘because it smokes,’ (3) ‘Whatever 
has smoke, is also on fire, just as is the oven,’ 
(4) ‘ So is it with this (mountain yonder),’ (5) 
‘therefore it (the mountain) is so (on fire).’ By 
all this even a second or third person is assured 
of ‘fire’ from the knowledge of the presence 
of the established mark or sign thereof (i.e., of 
the sign of ‘ smoke ’). The above five steps are 
called respectively (1) Pratijm, (2) Hetu, (3) 
Udaharamifl, (4) Upanayah and (6) Nigamanaiin» 
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Of tHese pratijM '(the statement of the proposition 
to be proved^ consists in the statement of the 
subject of the inference as possessing the prohan- 
dum as a property. (In the above inference), 
e.g., the statement * Yonder mountain is on fire ’ 
is the pratijUa. (2) The hetu (the ground of the 
inference) is the statement of the mark or sign 
with- a suffix indicative of its instrumentality 
(towards the conclusion), the statement 

‘ because it smokes.’ (3) The drs^ntah is the 
concrete case in which the invariable .relation or 
vydpti is apprehended. It is of two kinds, viz., 
(a) sadharmyadrstantah, and (6) vaidharmya- 
drstdntah. A concrete example in which an 
invariable relation of presence is apprehended 
is called a sadharmyadrstantah, e.g., in the in- 
ference (of fire) from smoke, the case of the 
oven. A concrete case in which an agreement 
in absence is apprehended is a vaidharmya- 
dr^tantah, e.g., in the same inference from 
' smoke,’ the case of the great lake. The 
uddharana is the statement of the concrete case 
or example as exemplifying or illustrating the 
invariable relation of which it is a case in point. 
(The uddharana is thus a statement of a case in 
point while the drstdntah is just the concrete case 
and no statement of it as illustrative of the 
invariable relation.) It is of two kinds^ 

(a) sddharmyoddharanam, and (b) vaidharmyo- 
ddharanam. A statement of a concrete example 
11 
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illustrating an agreement in presence is a 
sadharmyoddharaiiMm, e.g., the statement ‘ What- 
ever is smoky, is fiery, just as is the oven.’ A 
statement of a concrete example illustrating an 
agreement in absence is a vaidharmyodaharanam, 
c.g., the statement ‘What is not fiery, is not 
smoky, just as is the great lake.’ (4) Upanayah 
is the statement of the mark, the invariable 
relation whereof has been well-established in the 
concrete example, as existing in the subject of the 
inference. It is also of two kinds according to 
the nature of the concrete example (which 
establishes its invariable relation). ‘ The 
mountain yonder has a trailing smoke just as the 
oven’ is a case of a sadharmyopanayah. ‘The 
mountain is not devoid of smoke like the lake ’ 
is a case of a vaidharmyopanayah . (5) Niga- 
manam (the conclusion) is the statement of the 
subject (as characterised by the prohandum) as 
proved or demonstrated, e.g., the statement, 
‘ Therefore, yonder mountain is on fire.’ 

All this, we hold, is unsound and untenable. As 
there is no scope for the two kinds of vydpti or 
invariable relation (in inference), so also there is 
no scope for the two kinds of udaharana (illustrat- 
ing such relation). Besides, the alleged rule as to 
the necessity of five steps in inference is an un- 
proved assumption. The way in which the sup- 
posed necessity of the five steps may be refuted 
has been set forth in the Paddhati and the reader 
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18 referred thereto for an understanding of the 
method of the refutation. This closes our disser- 
tation on the nature of inference- 

We shall now discuss the fallacies of reason- 
ing. _The fallacies are of two kinds, viz., (1) 
fallacies arising from discrepancy or contradiction 
{virodha), and (2) fallacies of inappropriateness 
(asangati). Of these, the fallacies of contradiction 
are of three kinds, viz., contradiction in the 
pratijUd or proposition to be proved, contradiction 
in the hetu or ground, and contradiction in the 
drs^ntah or illustration. Contradiction in the 
pratijM again may be of two kinds, viz., contra- 
diction of the pratijnd or proposition to be proved 
with what is established by the recognised sources 
of knowledge, and internal self-contradiction in 
the proposition in question. Of these again, con- 
tradiction with the evidence of the accepted sources 
of knowledge may be of two kinds, viz,, contradic- 
tion with the deliverance of a stronger evidence 
or proof, and contradiction with the deliverance of 
an evidence of equal strength or force. The follow- 
ing is an example of a proposition in contradiction 
with the deliverance of stronger evidence : — ‘The 
subject-matter of controversy (i.c., the world) 
is false ; because it is an object of perception ; 
whatever is an object of perception, is false, just 
as is the silver that is (falsely) perceived in the 
shining mother-of-pearl,’ This conclusion is 
contradicted by the evidence of perception to 
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which objects like the jar, etc., are presented as 
real, by the evidence of inference also as it proves 
the opposite, viz., ‘ The subject under discussion 
(the world) is real, because it yields expected 
results, just as admittedly real things do,’ and 
lastly by the evidence c£ scriptural testimony 
which declares the world to be real. It thus 
runs counter to the combined evidence of percep- 
tion, inference and authoritative testimony. 
Hence it is in contradiction with evidence of 
stronger force or strength. As an example of 
contradiction with evidence of equal force or 
strength we have the following pair of inferences : 
— (1) ‘ The disputed subject {i.e., the world) is 
false ; because it is perceptible ; just as is the silver 
perceived in the locus of the mother-of-pearl.’ 
(2) ‘ The disputed subject (i.e., the world) is real ; 
because it is the object of valid knowledge ; just 
as is the self.’ In these two inferences, th^ 
corresponding invariable relations as also the 
presence of the respective grounds in the corres- 
ponding subjects being exactly of the same order, 
we have here a contradiction between evidences 
of equal strength and force. An internally discre- 
pant or self-contradictory statement may, again 
be of two kinds. It may be an apasiddhanta or 
a jdti. An apasiddhanta is an asserted proposi- 
tion that contradicts the accepted beliefs of one’s 
own school of thought. Since one has subscribed 
to the tenets of the school to which one has! 
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elected oneself, in making a statement contradict- 
ing such tenets one is really contradicting oneself. 
This is why an apasiddhanta is regarded as a 
form of self-contradiction. A statement of the 
existence of God by one belonging to the atheistic 
Sankhya School of thought is an example of this 
kind of self-contradiction. When one refutes 
oneself by the very assertion one makes we have 
that form of self-contradiction which is called 
jati. For example, one who says ‘My mother 
is childless ’ commits this form of self-contradic- 
tion. Virodha or contradiction in the hetu or 
ground is also of two kinds, viz., svarupasiddhih 
and avyaptih. The following is an example of 
svarupasiddhih.: — ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is visible.’ Here visibility is non-existent in 
sound, sound being audible (and not visible). 
Avyaptih again is of three kinds. We have 
avyaptih when the mark or sign (the ground of 
the inference) is related to the prohandum as well 
as the absence of the prohandum. We have also 
avyaptih where the mark or sign is related to the 
absence of the prohandum without being related 
to the prohandum. Lastly, we have avyaptih 
where the mark or sign is unrelated both to the 
prohandum and the absence of it. As an example 
of the first (of these three) we have the follow- 
ing : — ‘ Sound is non-etemal, because it is know- 
able.’ The following is an example of the 
second : — ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is a. 
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product of will.’ As an example of the third we 
have : ‘All that is, is non-eternal, because it 
.exists.’ In this last example, the subject of the 
inference being ‘ whatsoever that is ’ the hetu 
or ground is unrelated both to the prohandum 
and the absence thereof. (Since the subject in 
this case is ‘all,’ i.c., everything actual and 
possible, there is nothing outside the subject to 
serve the purpose of a prohandnm or the absence 
thereof. Therefore the hetv or ground as a \ 
property of the subject is without relation to the , 
probandum as well as the negation of it. There 
being no prohandnm, there is also no absence of 
probandum and thus the heiu or ground is with- 
out relation to either.) Contradiction in the 
example is of two kinds, viz , contradiction 
arising from the example being without relation 
to the probandum, and contradiction arising 
from the example being without relation tq_^^ 
ground. The former is illustrated in the follow- 
ing : — ‘ The mind is non-eternal, because it has 
shape, just as the atom has.’ The second is 
illustrated by the same inference if in place of the 
words ‘ the atom ’ we substitute the word 
^ action.’ (We shall now deal with the fallacy 
of inappropriateness.) An example of the fallacy 
of inappropriateness is addressing to an admitted 
theist the traditional theistic argument: — ‘The 
earth and the rest have an intelligent author, 
because they are effects, just as is a piece of 
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cloth.’ The inappropriateiieBB conBiatB here in 
the absence of any demand for such an inference 
(the addreBBee being a theiet and therefore not 
standing in need of being convinced). The in- 
appropriate iB juBt that for which there is no 
real need. This is the definition of the inappro- 
priate. 

Others (the Naiyayikas) enumerate the fol- 
lowing five as the essential characters of the hetu 
or ground of a valid inference : — (1) existence in 
the subject of the inference as its property or 
dharma, (2) existence in the co-ordinates or 
similar instances, (3) exclusion from the contra- 
ordinates to the inferential subject, i.e., from 
dissimilar instances, (4) non-sublation of its visaya 
or object, (5) absence of a counter-feetw or 
counter-ground leading to a contradictory conclu- 
sion. Of these, all the five characters are attri- 
buted to the ground of an anvayavyatireki 
inference. The ground of a kevaldnvayi inference 
however should possess only four of these, 
there being no contra-ordinate or dissimilar 
instance in such inference and so the exclusion of 
the ground from the contra-ordinate or dissimilar 
instance being impossible in this case. The 
ground of the kevalavyatireki is likewise required 
to possess only four characters, there being no 
co-ordinate or similar instance in such inference 
and therefore existence of the ground in the co- 
ordinate or similar instance being out of the 
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question in this case. The fallacious hetu or 
ground (according to these Naiyayikas) is a 
ground that possesses only some of the above 
characters and does not possess the rest. The 
fallacious ground is either the asiddha, or the 
viruddha, or the anaikantika, or the kaldtyaya- 
padista, or the satpratipak^a ground or hetu. An 
asiddha or unestablished hetu or ground is one that 
is devoid either of the character of invariabl e rela- 
tion (to the prohandum) or of the^haracteTm 
being a property of the subject of the inference. 
There are three kinds of an asiddha or un- 
established hetu, viz., an Mraydsiddhah hetu, a 
svarUpasiddhah hetu and a vyapyatvasiddhah hetu. 
An airayasiddhah hetu, i.e., a ground with its 
diraya or substrate unestablished, is of two kinds, 
viz., a ground with an asserted substrate that does 
not actually exist, and a ground with an asserted 
substrate in which the existence of the pro- 
handum is admitted as an established fact. The 
former is illustrated in the following inference : — 
‘ The sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus, 
just as is the lotus in the lake.’ Here the 
substrate of the ground is the sky-lotus, and 
a sky-lotus nowhere exists. The second form 
is illustrated in the case where the theistic 
inference ‘The earth, etc., have an intelligent 
author, because they are effects, just as is a 
piece of cloth ’ is employed for the benefit of a 
convinced theist. Here the prohandum being 
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admitted (before the inference) to be a character 
of the subject, there is no subject in which the 
existence of the probandum is doubted. Thus 
there being no subject to which the probandum 
may he (hypothetically) attributed for purpose of 
demonstration and proof by means of the in- 
ference, the substrate of the hetu or ground is 
non-existent for logical purposes. (Here the 
subject of the inference is ‘ the earth, etc.,’ and 
this, according to the theist, being admittedly the 
handiwork of God, the proving of the same by 
means of the presence of the ground therein is 
superfluous. Thus the hehi has no logical func- 
tion with reference to the. asserted subject, and 
this is the same as saying that the asserted 
subject is no logical subject, i.c., does not exist 
for logical purposes. The .•ioarupdmddhah heiu or 
ground is illustrated in the following : ‘ Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is visible.’ Here the 
ground is ‘visibility,’ and this is non-existent 
in sound, sound being audible (and not visible). 
The vyapyatvasiddhah hetu or ground is of two 
kinds, viz., a heiu or ground devoid of all relation 
to the probandum, and a hetu or ground related 
to the probandum only through an extraneous 
condition. The former is illustrated in the 
following : — ‘ All that is, is momentary, because it 
exists.* Here as the subject of the inference is 
* all (and thus comprises everything), there is no 
similar instance or co-ordinate to the subject outside 

12 
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the subject, and therefore the hetv or ground has no 
relation to anything outside the subject, i.e., has 
po relation to the prohandum (there being no 
prohandum in reality). The latter is illustrated 
in the following ; — ‘ Vedic sacrifice (di aniinals) 
is a cause of sin, because it entails destruction of 
life, just as is the killing of a Brahmin.’ Here 
‘ scriptural prohibition * is the extraneous condi- 
tion through which ‘ destruction of life ’ becomes 
‘productive of sin.’ (On condition that the 
‘ destruction of life ’ is also one that is prohibited 
by scriptvres, is it a source of sin. Thus not 
‘ destruction of life ’ as such, but such ‘ destruc- 
tion of life ’ as is scripturally prohibited, is a 
source of sin.) (What, then, is an extraneous 
condition or upadhi ?) An upddhi or extraneous 
condition is defined as one which pervades the 
probandum but does not pervade the ground. 
‘ Scriptural prohibition ’ (in the above inference) 
is an extraneous condition in this sense. Thus 
wherever there is productivity of sin, there 
scriptural prohibition may or may not be. In 
the subject of the above inference, e.g., {i.e., in 
sacrifice sanctioned by Vedic prescription) there 
18 destruction of life but no scriptural prohibition. 
But how, it may be asked, is the presence of an 
extraneous condition a defect in reasoning? (In 
this way, we reply.) The presence of an extra- 
neous condition is a defect as revealing the failure 
of the concomitance (on which the inference is 
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based) or as showing the inference to lead to a 
contradictory conclusion, i.e., as showing forth 
the subject as related not to the prohandum 
but to the contradictory of it. For the extraneous 
condition, e.g., scriptural prohibition, being non- 
pervasive of the ground (viz., animal sacrifice), 
may also be excluded from the subject of the 
inference {viz., Vedic sacrifice), and being 
so excluded may effect the exclusion of the 
probanittw which it pervades, viz., productivity 
of sin. And so it may show forth the ground, 
viz., ‘ animal sacrifice,’ as being related, not to 
the probandum, but to the contradictory of the 
prohandum. (In other words, it proves the 
failure of the concomitance between the ground 
and the prohandum, for as non-pervasive of the 
ground, it shows forth the ground as capable of 
falling outside its range and thereby as failing to 
be related to the prohandum which it pervades.) 
For the pervading {i.e., the extraneous condition 
pervading the prohandum) being itself non- 
pervasive of, i.e., capable of being unrelated to, 
the ground, the pervaded {i.e., the prohandum 
which is pervaded by such extraneous condition) 
must also be similarly capable of being unrelated 
to the ground. And so the subject of the infer- 
ence being shown to be reduced to the position 
of the contraordinate to the subject, the ground 
asserted to be existing in the subject is shown to 
be reduced to the position of a fallacious non- 
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invariable ground. Further, the upadhi also 
shows forth the subject as related to the contra- 
dictory of the prohandum, i.e., it gives rise to an 
inference proving a contradictory conclusion, in 
the following way. The upadhi or extraneous 
condition, being itself excluded from the subject 
of the inference, also effects the exclusion there- 
from of the prohandum which it pervades. And 
thus the absence of the upadhi establishes the 
absence of the prohandum. Hence we get the 
counter-inference establishing a contradictory 
conclusion ; — ‘ Vedic sacrifice is not productive 
of sin, because it is not prohibited, just as is 
the daily meal.” In this way ' sacrifice of life ’ 
is a vydpyat oasiddah hetu or ground, being subject 
to an extraneous condition (in the matter of its 
invariable relation to the prohandum) . Upadhu 
may be of four different kinds. In the first place, 
an upadhi may be an extraneous condition per- 
vading the prohandum without qualification or 
restriction. Secondly, an upadhi may pervade the 
prohandum as qualified by a property of the 
subject of the inference. Thirdly, an upadhi may 
be a condition pervading the prohandum as quali- 
fied by a property of the ground or sadhana. Lastly, 
an upadhi may be a condition pervading the pro- 
handum as qualified by a neutral property {i.e., a 
property which is neither a property of the subject 
nor a property of the ground of the inference). 
The first of these is illustrated in the inference 
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‘Yonder mountain is smoky, because it is fiery,’ 
where the presence of greenwood is the upadhi or 
extraneous condition. (Provided the fire is green- 
wood fire, it is a sign of smoke. Thus ' greenwood ’ 
is the condition of the fire being a sign of smoke. 
Now this ‘ greenwood ’ is pervasive of the prohan- 
dum ‘ smoke ’ without any qualification.) The 
second is illustrated in the following ; — ‘ Air is 
perceptible, because it is the substrate of percep- 
tible touch.’ Here the upadhi is ‘ generated colour ’ 
which is pervasive of perceptibility in external 
substances. Here ‘ being an external substance ’ 
is a property of the subject of the inference, viz., 
air. Now ‘generated colour’ (which is the 
upadhi) does not pervade the prohandum 
(viz., perceptibility) simply without qualification. 
In quality, etc., c.g., there is ‘perceptibility’ 
inspite of the absence of ‘generated colour.’ 
Hence we have to say ‘ perceptibility in sub- 
stances.' (‘Generated colour’ does not pervade 
‘ perceptibility ’ as such, but ‘ perceptibility in 
external substances.’ This excludes ‘ perceptibility 
of quality, etc.’ which is not pervaded by ‘generated 
colour.’) But even this does not suffice. The 
Atman or self, c.g., is a perceptible substance, 
perceptibility of the Atman as substance is not 
pervaded by generated colour. And so we 
have to say, ‘perceptibility in external sub- 
stances.' (The Atman is not an external 
substance. It is an internal substance revealed 
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to internal perception.) The third form of 
upddhi is illustrated in the following : — ‘ The 
child in the mother’s womb ought to be a dark- 
coloured one, because it is the child of Maitrl.’ 
Here the upadhi is ‘ vegetable diet,’ arid it 
pervades ‘ darkness of colour with respect to a 
child of Maitri.' In this case the upddhi, 
‘vegetable diet,’ does not pervade the pro bow dMW 
without ‘qualification.’ In the (unbaked) jar, 
c,g., there is darkness of colour, but there is no 
‘ vegetable diet.’ Therefore we have to say ‘ the 
upddhi pervades darkness of colour as relating to 
a child of Maitrl.' The fourth form is illustrated 
in the following : — ‘ The colour of the atom is 
perceptible, because it is an object of knowledge, 
just as is the jar.’ Here the upddhi is ‘ generated 
colour,’ and it pervades ‘ perceptibility relating to 
external substances.’ Now ‘being an external 
substance ’ is a neutral property in this case. It 
is not a property of the subject (‘ the colour of 
the atom’). It is also not a property of the 
ground (‘ knowability ’). Further in this case 
we cannot say that * where perceptibility is, 
there also generated colour is,’ since the con- 
comitance fails in the case of ‘ quality ’ and the 
like. Hence ‘ generated colour ’ is not pervasive 
of the prohandurn (i.e., perceptibility) simply 
without qualification. Hence we say * per- 
ceptibility relating to external substances' . Thus 
the meaning is ‘ where perceptibility relating to 
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external substances is, there generated colour 
also is,’ and in this respect the upadhi, * generated 
colour,’ pervades the prohandum, ‘ perceptibility 
But this upadhi, ‘generated colour,’ does not 
perva'de the ground, ‘ knowability ’ . We cannot 
say ‘ whatever is knowable, is also characterised 
by generated colour,’ the concomitance being seen 
to fail in the case of the subject of the inference 
(the colour of the atom). , (The colour of the 
atom is knowable, but it is non-generated colour.) 
If we define upadhi merely as a condition that 
does not pervade the ground (and leave out the 
other part of the definition, i.c., that such condition 
must also be pervasive of the prohandum), then 
in the inference ‘ sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product of will ’ the property of ‘ being a 
jar ’ will be an upadhi, for in a sound which is 
a product of will, there is absence of the property 
of a jar. (But the above inference is free from an 
upadhi, and therefore our mutilated definition of 
upadhi is the cause of the illegitimate assumption 
of an upadhi in this case.) Again if we define 
upadhi simply as a condition that pervades the 
prohandum (omitting the other part of the defini- 
tion that ‘it must be non-pervasive of the ground’), 
then in the inference of ‘ lire ’ from ‘ smoke,’ ‘ the 
nature of being a substance ’ will be an upadhi. 
(Fire is a substance and therefore pervaded 
by ‘the nature of being a substance’.) There- 
fore (to avoid the absurdity of supposing an 
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upadhi where there is none) we say ‘ the upddhi 
must also be non-pervasive of the ground.’ 
' (The nature of being a substance pervades 
‘ smoke ’ also and thus is not non-pervasive of 
the ground.) The viruddhah hetu, i.e., the 
contradictory ground, is one that is pervaded by 
the negation of the prohandum. E.g., the ground 
in the inference ‘sound is eternal, because it is a 
product of will,* is a contradictory or viruddha 
ground. The ground in this inference is ‘being a 
product of will,’ and ‘being a product of will* is 
pervaded by ‘non-eternality’ which is the negation 
of ‘eternality.’ The anaikdntikah heiu or ground 
is one that is non-invariable (/.e., one which is 
not invariably related to the prohandum). The 
anaikdniika ground is of three kinds, viz., the 
.'<ddhdrana or common, the aaadhdrana or un- 
common and the anupasamhdri or inconclusive. 
Of these the sadharanah anaikdntikah is a ground 
that exists also in that which is a negation of the 
prohandum. (It is common to the prohandum 
and its negation and therefore is called sadharana 
anaikdntika or common non-invariable.) The 
ground in the inference ‘the mountain is on fire, 
because it is knowable’ is an example of this kind 
of a non-invariable ground. The ground in this 
case IS ‘being a knowable’ and this holds good 
also of the lake which is devoid of fire. The 
uncommon anaikdntika is a ground that is 
excluded from all co-ordinates and contra-ordinates 
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to the subject and exists only in the subject. 
For example, the ground in the inference ‘the 
element of earth is eternal, because it has odour ’ 
is a^case of an uncommon non-invariable ground. 
Here ‘possession of odour* which is the ground or 
hetu exists only in the subject of the inference, 
viz., in the element of earth, and is excluded alike 
from all other eternal and non-eternal objects. 
The inconclusive anaikdnhka is a ground which 
is bereft alike of instances showing its agreement 
in presence with the probandum and instances 
showing its agreement in absence therewith. For 
example, the ground in the inference ‘All that 
is, is non-external, because it is knowable ’ is a 
case of an inconclusive non-invariable ground. 
Here the subject of the inference being ‘all that 
is’ there is nothing outside the subject to serve as 
an illustration of the invariable relation between 
the ground and the probandum . The krdatyayd- 
r^ndista hetu or ground is one that seeks to prove 
‘"'prohanduvi the negation of which is established 
by valid evidence to be the property of the subject. 
It is also called the hadhita hetu, the sublated or 
disproved ground. The ground or hetu in the 
following inference is a case in point : — ‘Fire is 
devoid of heat, because it is knowable.’ Here 
the probandum is ‘absence of heat’ but the 
negation of this probandum, viz., ‘heat,’ is proved 
by tactual perception to be the property of fire 
which is the subject of the inference. The 
13 
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satpratipaksa hetu or ground is one which has a 
counter-ground opposed to it proving the negation 
of the probandum (in the subject of the inference). 
For example, the ground of the inference ‘sound 
is eternal, because it is audible, just as is the 
class-character or generic nature of sounds* is 
countered and stopped from functioning by the 
ground of the inference ‘sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect, just as is the jar.’ A 
countered or hindered ground is also called a 
prakaranasamah hetu. 

Just as we have the fallacious ground or 
pseudo-ground (in various forms) so also we have 
the fallacies of the example or uddharana, i.e., 
fallacious examples or pseudo-examples (uddharand- 
bhdsdh). There are many different kinds of the 
fallacious example. For example, with reference 
to examples illustrating relations of agreement in 
presence, we have first the case of a fallacioijs 
example which is bereft of relation to the 
^ohandum. Thus in the inference ‘the mind "ns 
non-eternal, because it has shape; whatever has 
shape, is non-eternal; just as is the atom,’ the 
‘atom* which is cited as illustrating the agree- 
ment in presence is a pseudo-example in this sense. 
For the atom is devoid of ‘non-eternality’ and so 
is devoid of relation to the probandum. Secondly, 
we may also have pseudo-examples that are bereft 
of relation to the ground. In the same inference 
if we say ‘ just as is action ’ (in place of ‘ just 
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as is the atom’) we shall have a pseudo-example 
bereft of relation to the ground, for action, though 
non-eternal, is yet devoid of ‘ shape.’ And 
thirdly, we may also have fallacious examples 
which are bereft of relation both to the ground 
and the prohandum, e.g., in the same inference, 
if we say ‘ just as is ether ’ (in place of ‘ just 
as is the atom’) we shall have a pseudo-example 
devoid of relation to the ground as well as the 
prohandum. (Ether is devoid of shape and is 
devoid of non-eternality.) In the case of examples 
illustrating relations of agreement in absence, we 
may also have pseudo-examples devoid of relation 
to the absence of the prohandum. For example, in 
the same inference if we say ‘ just as is action (by 
agreement in absence).’ (Action is non-eternal 
and therefore is devoid of relation to the negation 
or absence of non-eternality.) Secondly, we may 
also have in such cases fallacious examples in the 
form of examples bereft of relation to the absence of 
the ground. For example in the same inference, if 
we say ‘ what is not non-etemal, is not an object 
with a shape, just as is the atom.’ And 
lastly, we may have also fallacious examples 
bereft of relation both to the absence of the 
ground and the absence of the prohandum. For 
example, in the same inference, if we say 
‘ just as is the jar.’ (The jar is non-etemal 
and therefore bereft of relation to the negation 
of non-eternality. The jar further has a shape 
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and is therefore bereft of relation to the negation 
of shape.) 

All these {i.e., the Nyaya fallacies so far set 
forth) we reject as untenable. Why ? Because 
some of these so-called fallacies are not fallacies 
strictly speaking, while the rest are comprehended 
in * conflicting evidence ’ and the other fallacies we 
have explained above. 

The manner in which some of these so-called 
fallacies may be proved to be logically flawless as 
also the manner in which the rest may be shown 
to be comprehended in our enumerations of the 
fallacies are fully set forth in the Paddhaii to 
which the reader is referred for an understanding 
thereof. We refrain from going over the same 
ground here for fear of prolixity. Thus every- 
thing (relating to inference) has been correctly 
and intelligibly set forth. This closes the chapter 
on Anumdna of the Pramanacandrika which 
follows the track shown by the reverend feet of 
Sri Jayatlrtha. Let our heads bend in honour to 
the sage Vedavyasa and let us close with an in- 
vocation of the name of Han and the incantation 
of Om, 

We now proceed to discuss the nature of 
Authority or Igama as a source of knowledge. 
Any verbal communication free from defects is 
igama. The qualification ‘free from defects’ 
{in the above definition) distinguishes dgama from 
the mere (deceptive) appearance thereof, while 
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the words ‘verbal communication’ differentiate it 
from perception and other sources of knowledge. 

What, then, are the defects of a verbal 
communication? The defects of a verbal commu- 
nication are : — (1) unintelligibility, (2) conveying 
of the opposite of the true or correct information, 
(Jl) conveying of what is already known, (4) con- 
veying of useless information (for which nobody 
cares), (5) conveying of information not derived 
or sought for by the person to whom it is con- 
veyed, (6) conveying of a command or injunction 
to accomplish the impossible, (7) conveying of 
advice of a more difficult means when easier means 
are well within reach, etc. Of these (1) unintelli- 
gibility is of two kinds, viz., («) unintelligibility 
due to want of significant words, and (b) un- 
intelligibility due to want of intelligible relation 
(between the words of a verbal communication). 
Examples of the former are: — ‘Because ka-ca-ta- 
ta-pa’s are ja-ha-ga-da-ha' (cf. abracadabra). 
Examples of the latter are : — ‘The cow is a 
horse,’ ‘Man is an elephant,’ ‘The bowl is the 
cumin seed,’ ‘ The ten apples are five cakes.’ (2) 
Conveying the opposite of what is true is illus- 
trated in the following : — ‘The world is unreal,’ 
‘ The Sudras have the right of access to the 
Vedas,’ ‘The Brahmins have no such right,’ etc. 
(3) Examples of conveying what is already known 
are : — ‘ The sun rises in the east, and sets in the 
west,’ ‘ Molasses are sweet,’ ‘The Nimba fruit is 
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bitter,’ etc. The objection that ‘conveying the 
known cannot be a defect as it adds to the force 
of the evidence that is already available (and thus 
strengthens our knowledge), misses the real point 
at issue. Later evidence strengthens our know- 
ledge only where earlier evidence has failed to 
remove uncertainty and produce complete certitude 
in regard to that about which we were in doubt. 
(Hence where no uncertainty exists, the attempt at 
further enlightenment by means of verbal commu- 
nication is waste of energy.) (4) Examples of 
stupid, pointless communications (for which 
nobody cares) are: — ‘How many teeth has the 
crow ? ’ ‘ What is the weight of the sheep's 

egg ? ’ ‘ How many threads of hair are there 

in the blanket ?’ ‘ What is the news of the province 
of Cola? ’ {Cola being the name of the place where 
the questioner himself lives), etc. (5) Examples 
of communications which are of no use to the 

a 

persons to whom they are conveyed are : — ‘Advice 
of business and trade to one who has subdued 
the desires of the world,’ etc. (6) Examples of 
communications enjoining the accomplishment of 
the impossible are : — ‘ When alluding to a person 
who is dead and gone, one proceeds to describe an 
elixir that will bring the dead back to life and 
that may be found in the north of a certain hill 
called Mrtiharamahtdhara,' etc. (7) Examples 
advising more difficult and less accessible remedies 
where easier ones are at hand are : — ‘ To ask a 
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man to cut down something with an axe which 
he can easily remove by his finger-nails,’ ‘To 
advise a thirsty man on the Ganges banks to sink 
a well for quelling his thirst,’ etc. 

A* verbal communication is made up of words 
and sentences. A word is a combination of 
letters with a case-ending. The words ‘ with 
a case-ending ’ (in the above definition) exclude 
non-sense combinations of letters like ja-ba- 
ga-^a-da (which are devoid of case-endings). A 
sentence is a combinatidn of words characterised 
by mutual expectation, suitability of relation, and 
proximity (in time) . Expectation is that relation 
of one word of a sentence to another (or others) 
of the same sentence without which the relation 
expressed by the sentence will not be apprehended, 
~e.g., in the sentence ‘ Bring the jar,’ the verb, 
(‘bring’) without the object (‘jar’) will not 
produce the apprehension of the relation of a 
verb to its object, and so the verb ‘ bring ’ has the 
relation of expectation to the object ‘ jar ’. Or we 
may say, expectation is the fulfilling (on the part 
of the subsequest word) of the intent or expecta- 
tion which is generated by the word preceding it 
(in a sentence). Therefore, ‘The cow is a 
horse,’ ‘Man is an elephant,’ etc., are not 
sentences, for in these the words do not expect, 
i.e., enter into relation to, one another. Though 
‘ expectation ’ is, strictly speaking, a property of 
consciousness, yet objects (denoted by words), 
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as producing in the hearers of their respective 
names an expectation of these objects in mutual 
relation, are also said to ‘ expect ’ one another. 
And as words (the names of objects) denote sucli 
objects (with mutual expectation), words also are 
said to have ‘ expectation.’ 

By suitability or fitness of relation (between 
the words of a sentence) is meant the absence in 
the cognised relation (between the said words) of 
any clash with valid evidence. Thus in the words 
‘ moistening by water,’ tte relation of effect and 
cause which is asserted between the act of 
‘ moistening ’ and the agency of ‘ water’ remains 
uncontradicted by valid evidence. Here the com- 
jiatibility of the relation between ‘ moistening ’ 
and the agency of ‘ water ’ constitutes the suitabi- 
lity or fitness of the relation between them. For 
this reason the words, ‘ He is moistening by 
means of fire,’ do not constitute a real sentenae, 
there being no suitability of relation in this case. 
Between ‘ fire ’ and the act of ‘ moistening ’ 
tliere is no ({uestion of a mutual agreement or 
compatibility of relation. 

By proximity (in time) is meant the express- 
ing of the words (in a sentence) without any 
long pause or interval of time between the dif- 
ferent words. Thus the words, ‘ Bring the cow,’ 
uttered without any long break or interval of 
time between them, have this character of 
proximity (m time). For this reason, the words, 
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‘ Bring the cow,* uttered separately, each after an 
hour or thereabout after the previous one, will 
not constitute a sentence, for they lack the 
characiter of sufficient (temporal) proximity (to 
produce a unity of meaning). 

In verbal communication as a source of 
knowledge, the sentence is the instrumental 
cause, the recollection of the meanings of 
the constituent words, the intervening process, 
and the knowledge of the meaning of the 
sentence, the result (of the process). 
Verbal communication also (like inference) 
conveys knowledge only of such correctly com- 
municated objects as are accompanied by the 
knowledge of the meanings of the constituent 
words of the communication. In this respect it 
is unlike perception (as an instrument of know- 
ledge) which makes things known by its 
bare existence (without being itself known 
or apprehended), for an authoritative commu- 
nication like inference depends on a known 
instrumental cause (t'.e., the knowledge of the 
meanings of its constituent words). Otherwise 
the absurdity will follow that an authoritative 
knowledge will have to be admitted where a 
verbal declaration (of a truth), though existing 
in itself, has not been actually heard by a parti- 
cular person, or, even though heard by him, 
has not been understood because of lack of know- 
ledge of the meanings of the constituent words. 

X4 
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(We now proceed to discuss how words mean 
their respective objects.) Some hold that words 
like 'the cow,’ etc., mean only class-characters, 
these being the first to be presented as attrjbutes 
(as soon as tbe words are heard) . The individuals 
are reached (mediately) through these class- 
characters which drag them behind themselves. 
Others hold that words mean the individuals 
as specified by their corresponding class-charac- 
ters. According to this view, a class-name is 
subject to the conditions which regulate the use 
of words. Thus all words such as ‘ether,’ etc., 
mean specified individuals, these alone being the 
determining conditions of the use of words. 
Others hold that words like ‘ the jar,’ etc., mean 
olass-characters ; proper names like ‘ Devadatta,’ 
etc., mean individuals ; words like ‘ possession of 
the dewlap ’ mean shape or make ; while words 
like * the cow,’ etc., mean all the three. The real 
fact, however, is that the meaning of a word is 
just that object which is immediatejyjrssented 
to consciousness as soon as the word is heard. 
In the apprehension of the meaning of a word 
similarity acts as connecting or mediating link. 
Thus since the word * jar * calls forth th e ide a 
both of ‘ individual jars ’ and ‘ the class-charac ter 
o^-jars^LjtHs word must be supposed to be capable 
of meaning both the ' class-character ’ and ' the 
individuals.’ Again, since the word ' white ’ calls 
forth the idea of the quality of white colour as 
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well as the substrate of the quality (the white 
thing), it must be supposed to mean both ‘ the 
quality’ and ‘the substrate.’ Similarly, the word 
‘ gone’ means both the action of ‘ having gone ’ 
and * the agent of the action,’ the word ‘stick- 
in-hand ’ means both the ‘ stick ’ and ‘ the 
person, Devadatta* who holds it in his hand,’ etc. 
Or, we may say, words like * cow ’ etc., being 
nouns or substantives, must denote individuals, 
while words like ‘ bring,’ etc., should mean attri- 
butes or adjectives. Ini combinations of words 
such as ‘bring the cow,’ the act of bringing 
being made possible through an individual 
agent of the act, the meaning should be conceived 
as consisting in the individual (in the individual 
agent of the act) . 

(The question now has to be discussed, how 
we acquire a knowledge of the meanings of 
words.) Our view is that we learn the meanings 
of words from the signs made with the fingers 
(by our elders while uttering the words). Thus 
the child sitting on the person of its father or 
mother begins to learn the meanings of words 
when the said father or mother tries to rouse it 
from a state of inattention and to draw its atten- 
tion towards himself or herself and to the 
words which he or she may utter, by making 
signs with the fingers, or by producing a 
soft sound by striking one finger-tip against 
another. In this way the child is taught the 
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meanings of such sentences as ' Child, that 
is your mother,’ ‘that, your father,’ ‘ that, 

, your brother,’ ‘the man is eating the plantain 
fruit,’ etc. Thus by the said signs the child 
gradually learns that the said words are related 
in a general way to the said objects pointed 
out by these gestures and that the relation 
is the relation of meaning or signifying these 
objects. Later on when such words as ‘ This is 
your sister,’ ‘That is your friend,’ ‘He is 
eating a cake,’ etc., are uttered in his presence, 
and he begins to note the different contexts in 
which these different words are uttered, he 
learns, through the differences of the contexts, 
to distinguish the specific meanings that attach 
to particular words, e.gf., that the word ‘ mother ’ 
attaches to ‘the female parent,’ etc. Others 
however opine that the meanings of words are 
learnt from the behaviour of the seniors or elders. 
Thus the inquisitive child, when he hears a senior 
say to a junior, ‘Bring the cow,’ and notes that 
immediately afterwords the junior is prompted 
to the act of bringing the cow, concludes by 
agreement and difference that the action of the 
junior is prompted by the knowledge produced 
by the words of the senior. And so assuring 
himself, when he hears other sentences spoken 
in other contexts such as ‘ Bring the horse,’ 
‘Secure the cow with a rope,’ etc., he gathers 
from the divergent contexts that the word 
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‘ COW ’ means one particular kind of animal, the 
word ‘ horse,’ animal of a different kind, etc. But 
this view is not tenable. The quickly-forgetful 
child cannot possibly retain the consciousness of 
the *word he hears till the actual bringing of the 
object desired. 

A word has two kinds of function or vrttiy viz.t 
(1) primary (mukhyd) and (2) non-primary or 
secondary (amukhyd). The direct or primary 
function of a word is its sakti or power of 
referring to, or meaning, a particular object. 
^akti is defined as that relation between a word 
and an object which is conducive to the recollec- 
tion of the object (as soon as the word is heard). 
Samaya, sangati, sanketa, vdcaka, etc., are used 
as synonyms of iakti. This iakti is of three 
kinds, viz., yogah, rudhih and yogaru4hih. Of 
these, the power to refer to an object by virtue 
of the powers of the constituent parts of the 
word is yogah. The power of meaning which 
belongs to a word as a whole irrespective of the 
powers of its constituent parts is mdhih- Lastly, 
the power of meaning which is derived from 
both (i.(!.,'hoth from the word as a whole and 
the meanings of the constituent parts) is yoga- 
rudhih. Of these, some words mean their 
respective objects through the meanings of its 
constituent parts only, such as the words pdthaka 
(reader), pdcaka (cook), daifdl (the man with a 
a stick in hand), kuv4(ili (the coiling thing), etc. 
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Some words, again, mean their respective objects 
by the powers inherent in the words as a whole 
irrespective of the powers of the constituents. 
Such are words like ghata (jar), pata (piece of 
cloth), etc. Lastly, some words mean objects 
through their powers as a whole as reinforced by 
the powers of the constituents such as the word 
pankaja (the lotus), etc. In this manner all 
other words with primary meanings, such as the 
mahayogah, etc., should be understood (as signi- 
fying their objects). 

The non-primary -or secondary function of a 
word is called Laksand or Implication. Implica- 
tion is a kind of relation to the object of a word’s 
iakti or power of meaning. There are two kinds 
of Implication, viz.^ (1) Implication which is in- 
dependent of relation to the direct meaning 
{Jahallaksand) , and (2) Implication in which 
the direct meaning also enters as a factor 
(ajahallak^ana). 'The milkman lives in the 
Ganges ’ illustrates the former. (Here ‘ the 
Ganges ’ means not the river, but the banks of 
the river Ganges.) ‘ Men with umbrellas are 
going’ illustrates the latter. (Here chatrinaJ^, 
i.e., ‘men with umbrellas,’ means * pedestrians.’) 
According to another classification. Implication 
is of the following two kinds, viz., (1) Implica- 
tion in which the implied meaning is in- 
dependent of any special end or purpose to be 
subserved, and (2) Implication depending on 
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some purpose that is subserved. * Travellers are 
going* is an example of the former. (Here 
‘margahi literally * roads,* means ‘travellers’ 
by implication.) Here the traversing of the 
roads by travellers being observed to happen 
without any special end or purpose to be served, 
such implication is also called ru^halak^atfa. 
‘The milkman lives in the Ganges* is an example 
of the latter. (Here ‘ the Ganges * means ‘ the 
banks of the Ganges.*) In this case ‘ living near 
the Ganges’ being prompted by considerations 
of sanctity and the like, the implication is called 
kevalalakfand. The inapplicability or failure of 
the primary meaning is the real cause of an 
implication. In a similar way should be con- 
ceived other non-primary functions of words such 
as the gau^t (the deferred), etc. 

Igama, i.e., an authoritative verbal communi- 
cation is of two kinds, viz., (1) communication 
having a personal source, and (2) communication 
devoid of a personal source. The iJg-ueda and 
other orthodox scriptures are the impersonal 
Kgamas, or Igamas without a personal source. 
Valid personal communications are those recorded 
in the Mahabharata and other sacred works. 
Thus, it is said, “ Scriptures are of two kinds, 
viz., (1) the eternal, and (2) the non-eternal. 
Such, for example, are the Vedas beginning with 
^g-veda, the Mahabharata, the Pahcar&tra, the 
original Bamayana, and the Puranas. All these 
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as also all those that follow in'the wake of these 
are to be regarded as the (authoritative) sacred 
'scriptures. Those that are other than these, 
0 Janardana, they are heretical and should not 
be regarded as authoritative scriptures, etc.” 

But it may be said : * The Vedas have a 
personal source, because they consist of collections 
of sentences, just as are the verses of Kalidasa 
and the rest.’ Our reply is, this conclusion does 
not follow, the inference in question being 
vitiated by the presence of an extraneous condi- 
tion. The extraneous condition is ‘ a personal 
origin established by tradition.’ In other words, 
‘ a collection of sentences ’ (which is the ground 
of the inference) is in itself no proof of a personal 
origin. It is a sign thereof only on the condi- 
tion that such personal origin is established by 
tradition. 

But it may be said : ‘ The Vedas are devoid of 
evidential value and validity, because despite the 
due accomplishment of the Vedic prescriptions 
the promised fruits are not realised, just as 
are the hopes generated by the utterances of 
deceitful people.’ Our reply is, this is not the 
case, because the above inference contradicts the 
following valid reasoning : — ‘ The Vedas , are 
authoritative, because they consist of impersonal 
prescriptions, ^.e., of sentences without a personal 
origin, just as are the lunatic’s ravings by agree- 
ment in absence.’ (The lunatic’s ravings are 
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non-authoritative, and they are not without a 
personal source. And thus they illustrate the 
agreement in absence ‘ what is not authorita- 
tive is also not without a personal source.’) 
It ca*nnot be said that this inference entails 
the fallacy of an asiddha hetu or unestablisbed 
ground. For §ruti (authoritative scripture) 
declares that the sentences of the Vedas 
(i.e., the Vedic prescriptions) are eternal verities. 
(Thus the eternity, i.e., lack of a personal 
origin, in respect of the Vedic sentences, 
is not asiddha or unestablishel.) Smrti (i.e., 
the secondary scriptures derived from the 
primary scriptures) also declares that the Vedic 
sentences are without beginning and without 
end, are eternal or timeless, have inherent 
authority and are self -existent. Nor is non- 
fruitfulness or non-efi&caoy of Vedic prescriptions 
a proof of invalidity (of the Vedas), for the pres- 
criptions being seen co bear the promised fruits 
only in the properly qualified agents accomplish- 
ing them, the non-perception of the fruits in 
other cases mus'j be attributed to the inherent 
disqualifications of the agents. 

But it may be said : ‘ Agama is not valid 
evidence, baca use it does not prove anything, just 
as a deceitfrl utterance.’ Thus the visaya or 
object to be proved by valid evidence is of two 
kinds, viz., (1) the immediate, and (2) the 
remote or mediate. Of these, the immediate is 
15 
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the object evidenced by perception. There is no 
other object, besides these two, which can serve 
, as an object to be established by the evidence of 
Kgama or authoritative communication. If you 
say that Kgama causes the knowledge off the 
mediate, then as, in your view, nothing is valid 
independent evidence which causes the knowledge 
of the already known, and Agama has application 
only to objects proved by other forms of evidence, 
so all ^gamas will be shorn of evidential value as 
wanting in any distinctive objects to be proved 
thereby. All this, we reply, is wrong. Just as 
the evidential value of visual perception in regard 
to objects distinct from the objects of hearing 
cannot be denied inspite of the fact that 
visual perception provbs only immediate objects 
just as hearing does, so also the evidence of 
Mgama in regard to objects distinct from the 
objects of inference, c.gi„ in regard to such 
special objects as heavenly lhappiness, liberation, 
etc. (which are not objects of inference), is 
unimpeachable despite the fa<pt that Agama is 
indistinguishable from inference in the matter 
of the mediateness of the objects it proves. It 
cannot be said that ‘heavenly happiness,’ 
‘ liberation,* etc., are objects of inl,*erential proof, 
and so Agama is devoid of any special objects to 
be established by its evidence. Pt)r if you say 
this, we shall say contrary wise thait Agama as 
being evidence of mediate ."^objects^ (such as 
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‘heavenly happiness/ etc.) is a valid source 
of knowledge, while inference, being devoid of 
proper special objects (i.e., objects not charac- 
terise^ by the mediateness that characterises the 
objects proved by Kgama) is devoid of evidential 
authority. 

The Vaiiesikas hold that Kgama is included 
in (t.e.t is a variety of) inference . But this 
view is wrong, for even in the absence of the 
recollection of invariable concomitance and the 
like, there is realisation of the meaning of a 
verbal communication, this being a matter of 
common experience. 

Bhiskara and his followers hold that Kgama 
without a personal source is independent evidence, 
but Kgama having a personal origin is a variety 
of inference. This also is a wrong view. For the 
sum of conditions for the comprehension of the 
import of sentences, viz., expectancy, suitability 
of mutual relation between the constituent words, 
etc., being identical in both (i.e., both Personal 
and Impersonal Kgama), there is no valid ground 
for assuming any special character attaching to 
only one of these. 

Thus have we described all the three forms 
of evidence or Pramam. Anything other than 
these (three) is not a pramana or valid source of 
knowledge. 

But it may be said : there is another form 
of evidence distinct from the above three, viz., 
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Arthapatti or Presumption. When a thing or 
event is seen to be inexplicable except on the 
'assumption of something else and when on the 
basis of our observation of this otherwise ii^expli- 
cable thing we are led to presume that which is 
necessary to account for it, we proceed according 
to the method of Arthapatti or Presumption as 
a source of knowledge. Thus when we learn 
by perception or reliable testimony that Caitra 
is alive and yet is not in the house, we at once 
presume that he must be somewhere outside, for 
absence inside of one who is alive is not 
explicable except on the assumption of his 
existence outside. Hence the proof here of outside 
existence consists in the Arthapatti or Presump- 
tion which is created therefor by the otherwise 
inexplicable fact of inside non-existence of one 
who is alive. This process is distinct from the 
processes of perception and the rest, for outside- 
existence is not an object of perception and the 
rest. 

This, we hold, is not the case, for the so- 
called presumption is only an inference (in 
disguise) . (The inference is as follows : — ) 

' Caitra must exist outside, because, though alive, 
he is absent inside ; whoever is alive, and 
does not exist in a certain place, must exist in 
some other place, just as I myself do.’ This 
inference being quite competent to produce the 
knowledge of the outside existence, what is the 
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use of assuming a separate source of knowledge 
such as Presumption? In this inference the 
words ‘ though living ’ preclude the case of the 
dead (who are non-existent because not alive). 
Similarly, the substantive (qualified by the 
adjective ‘ though alive ’), ie., ‘ absence inside,’ 
precludes the case of Devadatta and the like 
who are existent within the house. 

But it may be said : there is another separate 
source of knowledge, viz., comparison. Compari- 
son ( Upamdna) is the cognition of an object as 
characterised by likeness to another, e.g., of likeness 
to the cow as produced by the recollection of a 
comparative statement as an auxiliary condition. 
Thus a person ignorant of the meaning of the 
word ‘ gavaya ’ first learns from a forester that 
‘gavaya’ means ‘ an animal resembling a cow.’ 
Thereafter when later on he comes across in a 
forest an animal looking like a cow, he recollects 
the previous advice of the forester that ‘ gavaya 
is an animal like a cow.’ Thereon the knowledge 
dawns on him ‘ That animal (resembling the cow) 
must be what is meant by the word gavaya.' 
As this knowledge is not caused by perception 
and the rest, the process (which generates the 
knowledge) is regarded as an independent source 
of knowledge called Upamdna or comparison. 

This, we hold, is not the case, for (the so- 
called) comparison is really comprised in in- 
ference. The inference in such cases is as 
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lollows : — 'The subject of the enquiry is the 
meaning of the word gavaya, because, not 
b6ing a cow, it possesses resemblance to a cow, 
just as is the jar by agreement in absence.’ 
(What is not the meaning of gavaya, is also not 
that which, not being a cow, bears resemblance 
to the cow, just as is the jar which is not the 
meaning of gavaya and is also not that which, 
not being a cow, bears resemblance to the 
cow.) To preclude iUegitimate application to a 
second cow resembling a first cow, the words 
‘ not being a cow ’ have been included, and to 
preclude illegitimate application to the jar and 
the rest, the substantive * that which bears 
resemblance to the cow ’ has been included. 

But it may be said : there is yet another 
separate source of knowledge, viz., negation or 
Ahhdva. This must be admitted in order to 
account for the cognition of negation. Thus 
non-apprehension (i.e., negation or absence of 
apprehension) of the jar and the rest assures 
us of the absence or negation of the jar, etc. 
This noni-apprehension is just the negation or 
absence of apprehension. The non-apprehension 
being apprehended or realised in consciousness, 
the negation, i.e., the absence, of the jar, etc., 
is also cognised or apprehended. 

This is not the case, we say ; for this so- 
called negation as a source of knowledge is in 
reality comprehended in one or other of the 
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Prama'^as we have explained above. Thus, 
according to our view, that which causes the 
knowledge of negation (in a particular case) is 
the Pramatfa or evidence of the negation in that 
case. ' For example, the evidence in regard to the 
present non'existence of the Kaurams is the 
testimony of the Mahabharata. In the case of 
Devadatta’s lack of vision we have the following 
inference as proof or evidence of the lack or 
negation : — ‘ The subject of controversy (Deva- 
datta) is devoid of vision, because he is ignorant 
of the nature of colours.’ Similarly, the absence 
of pleasure, etc., is evidenced by the immediate 
intuition of the witnessing intelligence. The 
realisation of the non-existence of a jar before 
oneself results from a quickly-produced percep- 
tion. It is not an effect of non-apprehension 
only, for it has the nature of an immediate 
positive experience. No doubt, a proximate 
non-apprehension is also an indispensable 
condition. But the mere fact of a proximate 
non-apprehension as an indispensable condition 
does not constitute the latter an independent 
source of knowledge, for in that case by a similar 
line of reasoning one may say that in the cogni- 
tion of positive reality the non-apprehension of 
its negation is the real evidence or proof. 
Where in the midst of darkness we cognise the 
absence of a jar and the like by means of ex- 
ploring with the hands, the non-apprehension 
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qua Don-apprehension is not the real cause of 
our knowledge of the negation or absence. The 
non-apprehension is a cause here only as it is 
treated as a sign or mark serving as the ground 
of an inference. The inference in such cases is 
as follows: — ‘The jar does not exist here, for, 
though fit to be perceived, it is not actually 
observed here, just as an elephant.’ But it may 
be said ; a negation or absence being admittedly 
incapable of positively stimulating the sensibili- 
ties, we cannot sensibly talk of negation being 
perceived by the senses. Our reply is : this is 
not the case as there is no bar to a negation 
being in contact with the sensibilites just as there 
is none with respect to a positive entity. 

But it may be said : we have mathematical 
or quantitative reasonings (samhhava) and these 
should constitute a separate source of knowledge. 
Thus when the cognition of the greater leads to. 
the cognition of the less we have samhhava or 
quantitative reasoning. For example, the 
knowledge that there is one hundred yields or 
establishes the knowledge that there is fifty-five. 

To this our reply is ; quantitative reasoning is 
only a variety of inference. The inference here 
is as follows : ‘ Devadatta must own fifty-five, 
because he owns one-hundred, just as I myself 
do.’ 

There is another kind of knowing, viz., know- 
ing by the method of exhaustion. Thus when 
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words, validity being an intrinsic or inherent 
character of a cognition in respect of its being, 
known as such means that that which apprehend^ 
the cognition also apprehends the validity 
cognition. . 

The extrinsicality of invalidity 
of two kinds, viz., (1) extrinsical^ 
of theSirigin of the invaliditj 
trinsicality in respect of 
consciousness as such, 
or adventitiousness in 
that the ’invalidity, 


^n 



thoae^ whi< 

, extrinsicali! 
being known as sue 
is cognised by an agen^ 
which cognises or appreher 
Thus everything has been ^ 
place. 

The Sankhya philosophers ho'v 
both validity and invalidity are ii 
in respect of their origin and their 
as such. The Naiyayikas, on the c^ 
hold that both are extrinsic. And they’’ 
in this connection that a cognition itself' 
caused by the sense-organs, etc., while the^ 
validity of the cognition is caused by the presence 
of certain specially efiScacious qualities in the 
usual causes of a cognition. Similarly, the 
invalidity of the cognition is due to the presence 
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-.1 Jefacts or deficiencies in the 
rf certain special delects or 

‘‘ MS of a cognition. And so also tin 

^ of being known) a cognition itself is 

■ .mediately by internal perception by the 

the validity of a cognitidn 

[y by inference from the mark or 

' or unsuccessful practical re- 

al condition (according to 

^ an efficacious quality 
sneral condition of 
tect or deficiency 
again, say ; 

[ity is extrinsic, 
^nition and its 
„forgans and the 
^Derated by the 
^ith certain defects 
Similarly, both the 
^ are cognised immediat§- 
^g intelligence. But the 
V is cognised only as cognition 
p^g intelligence. The invalidity 
-vffi mediately by inference from the 
iptactical unfruitfulness or failure. 

■Gt it may be said: the position taken by 
■Be author here is not tenable. The author s view 
: the agency which cognises the cognition also 
cognises the validity thereof. Further the power 
of the instruments of cognition to produce the 
cognition becomes the power to produce its 
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by eliminating other possible alternatives one 
after another we arrive at the last or remaining 
alternative, our knowledge of the truth of thicr< 
last alternative is gained by the method of esJiaiiVy 
tion. ' It is of two kinds, viz., (1) that 
proceeds by the method of affirmation, 
that which proceeds by the method 
or exclusion. The former is iJlus 
following : — When we know that 
before us are Gaitra and Maitra 
ledge, ‘this one of tl^ |wq, 
entails the knowledge, ‘t'*' 

The second is illustraioi 
When we know that 
are Gaitra and Maitra, b 
one (of the two) is not 
ledge, ‘this, then, must ^1)1 
This also, we hold, i^ 
knowledge. The inference 
disputed subject is Maitra- 
Gaitra or Maitra, he is not Caiti ’ 
as is Gaitra (by agreement in ab| 
other words he who is not Maitra, il^ 
who, being either Gaitra or Maitra, is 
just as is Gaitra, who is not Maitra andl 
not he who, being either Gaitra or Maitra, 

Gaitra.) Here to preclude the illegitimate extend 
sion of the hetu to the cases of the jar, etc., the 
words ‘ being either Gaitra or Maitra ’ have been 
included. 

16 
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Upakrama, etc., are also forms of inference, 
for they produce an inferential knowledge of the 
Report of sentences. An unbroken continuum of 
Mgn without any known originator thereof is 
^radition. For example, the helirsay, 
|e lives a demon* (is a case of aitikya). 
|t verbal testimony (and should not 
jgnt source of knowledge). So 
^mens and signs (Sakma), 
|ture language (cesta) 
vledge are included 
! three we have 
We shall 
itself. The 
Hiwo kinds, m., 
origin (utpatti), 
espect of verification 
Of these, intrinsi- 

''origin means that the 

• 

the same conditions as 
itself of which the validity 
baracter. In other words, validity 
Crinsic or essential character of a 
idn the matter of its origin means that 
lea which produce a cognition are also 

r ases which produce the validity of the cogni- 
i. By intrinsioality in respect of verification 
knowledge is meant that the validity is appre- 
hended by the same agency as is the cognition) 
itself of which it is a logical character. In other 
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invalidity when aided by the special causes o£ 
invalidity. The power thus becomes as it were 
a different power through the influence of thei 
defects in the matter of producing invalidity. 
Moreover, the cognition of these instruments, 
takes place through a different agency, for the 
sense-organs, etc., are themselves cognised^ each 
by its own pramdna or suitable knowing process 
(e.^., the sense-organs are cognised by inference 
from the results which their actions produce). At 
the same time their conduciveness to the production 
of valid knowledge is also cognised by inference 
(i.e., by another inference from the mark of 
practical fruitfulness). But why should this be 
so? (i.e., Why should you suppose that the 
agency which cognises, a cognition also cognises 
its validity, but the fitness of the sensibilities to 
produce a valid cognition is not cognised by the 
same agency, i.e., the inference that cognises.tbe 
sensibilities themselves?) What is the bar to the 
supposition that the validity is cognised by an 
agency other than that which cognises the cognition 
(just as the fitness of the sensibilities is cognised 
by an inference different from that which cognises 
the sensibilities themselves)? 

Our reply to this is : this cannot be admitted, 
because any such admission will entail an infinite 
regress. Thus we say : the validity of a valid 
cognition must itself be cognised as such by 
some valid cognition, otherwise there will be no 
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valid c50gnitioii anywhere. And such validity 
cannot possibly be cognised by any agency other 
than that which cognises the cognition itself. 
In the event of any other agency apprehending 
the validity, the validity of this apprehension will 
itself have to be apprehended by another (i.e., a 
third) apprehension, thus leading to an 
infinite regress. And if to avoid the infinite 
regress we say that the second cognition 
apprehending the validity of the primary cogni- 
tion is self-validating or self-evident, then so 
may also be the primary cognition. There- 
fore by the method of elimination of other 
possible alternatives, th^intrinsicality of validity 
is established as the only position that remains 
unshaken. It cannot be said that the objection 
of an infinite regress holds equally in respect 
of our view that the validity is imme- 
diately cognised by the witnessing Intelli-* 
gence, for the witnessing Intelligence (in our 
view) is self-revealing and as such reveals 
both itself and its validity. But why not 
assume the same with regard to cognition 
also? Because, we reply, cognition being 
a state or function of the internal organ is non- 
intelligent and as such is incapable of self- 
illumination or self-revelation. The validity of 
the instruments should be understood on the 
lines of the Paddhati. Thus is everything beauti- 
fully explained. 
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This brings the chapter on Agama in the 
Pramav^candrika by Srimacchalari^sScarya to a 
close. 

May the sage Sri Vedavyasa be pleased. 
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1 i ?irww« 

WT^s^5jnfm i ?!g ii<nw i 

g^»T^raj^c?*T i ?7 T^»iit?t^ ^wms?! 

litr^ \ ^ 1 f T w^ i a^ ^’ira 

»!?!»[ I ^q Ww T q^<a a; I ?r«ITfci 
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JiraiitiH I ?»w ^ q<iidq T 'ssru^^ i 
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w «w5i^sf?p*nfR: i ?reTw^ \ 

d Tg| < q w ^fyc^^fdgnrH : i » 

^ <agldl*>*i^ ^ 4i rT^ I 

?j^fs5?rT i 

f^5n?it2n: i *it*? 

?ff sgm^igpj I cnic?^ ^r^^T^^^^rntc^azninr- 
ifiiiWTsrnj^a ^ aitw^iTu^csiici ^r^sqTcrargi 
\ ^ ii%9terTf^ 

fq^rmt?rerT«rmRt qrq^<!%rq ^ q i ^fe|4im ; I qq 

qr^iilg y^jdtqif? vqaj ii qqaRP5q§%a 

wq^»l I fqfTOnTTTO fqfqq: i fqi^Tvn^q 

fq^cnqmi^d 'qirqrqrtq ^ \ rR s ai ^ ul 

fq^qrriiTqq f^rfsi^wr^ i 

fq^«irT«itq wqqj: i qqnawre^w^^ 

qwqr m qTfgftreTWT^ iq: u 

q^Nrr \ i 

qmqwqqswqnfq: i to wiqir^- 
qqjqj ii qw qirqqv} ii 

qjq’HTOTsqTOJJ^^ l qro qro^f i 
qqTqfiqqdqfqqqt^Tfica qqRaf^^^: i qqnqq 
q^ qqtqw% qqreqq qraiTOfroiRp ^qnqf 
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I wsrfew iwT^irftT^ iwra- 
W2rjJ|[^a*nfir: i ^<iV ^ r ^ 

W9T^ ^ in:«T??II ^T ^5f5|«)4^«Klf^ca»i 
i! I ^ ^ W!*nw: « 

iw ra i^ imrm \ Hwf^TO: i 

vm I wpifiTappi^ ^^^sfasTTfin I 
ifiPITlt « 


^ fisfii^ ^sraa»li V!*raR^ %?i. 

«l \ WnT^ 7W ^sro^M9«Ra»l J 

5EfTOr*5i^'nc5rnt i ^ ’gT*€t*«rT^: i 
ri%Tw^ «TRRIT5!^W^^^»n%TrT’T^ 

f^fl?fc^ I ^ 

^ tffl ’BHsf^^rrfk; i > 

ffarf? 

fW^sfwfW I I 

?ii^i §^: faiw, ^ 5i4jQ(«^if?w^s^^rH: i ’ir^t 
ft^f h i ?TO?a# \i wi^sfasjnfn: i 

ITnBWT%%l ^f^W^ilHcSW 
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I ?w imnwww. ^si4\ ?tot i ^sto* 
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wnBcerf®njT5W aiehVSVd^it^flf 
g^cT ^fi ra m # f«jT:nT<gT^3iwgqfnwT5i^ 
^*nnn»T»p«ra?f mw. pntit ^ n w^m- 
zwT I *p^ ^rarsifqi^^gqrc^ftrjRqr- 
^w g M < j W* < RW fgTO h«»*( 3fPt d; 
si*^ tfh II aim i 

^ftRrarrrat: iflffirargrTMtfw ^e^fi r wfa qM 
qaq?it fqqiirar«qs5i?Tt ^ar^ »rq% 
aftffwrf^ « ^xrafeai^: <ai^ gan \ 

g|qw5WRJ5!< ?r«2if fsraraqsTKit ^ai^ i 

far aiar ar%q\^af fr 7 <j|qq«r ifiTgqm 
ar?Tra%q>qaif«^ II argtRrfaq^sai: «aiat qarr i 
aifwigz fqiiT^r^?T ajTfit ^^rit % 
fqan’aigq^a^ ^i f*iqjkqiTWT% «*ai*it wqfe \ fqf 
f^lTH «ra faaiT^SifivjIsTaT^ ^atqar^.^ ftfaisfqqWTai 
qafn ii ^q^^'igq^iT. ^rranarew 

ii ^q^rsS: q»arif | ^• 

gzr^anarrariqnawRsi s«T i 
^Hfit f ^i^f^QiTiaRraftrfa II <igaqpS: 

qraiai i argqai^ff ^^^aurr^arafit am- 

fq qi an^ art ^ StffT II Wq^TWfqwfW^l^t?fq 

^iTqTa:arqfl ^qisarH^qr^ananranw r^ar qar ^ararfgfiffl 
jrern ii rCTqt^swnhRqrr^ rrewwiwntqr iv. n 
ar^HT^acSa wqrafi^aiiq^iTaiagtwisI ^quar: \ war 
fwfe fjgqf ^aitsf?ra*n^: i wira^q- 
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^ fTJlSRT^fa 1 ?f^HT«l^<T 

3^: i i 

^ ?TO?irmi«WTRR:craTiH 3^:. ^rft- 

iwRTOfjRnfif: I I 

wt irai^wre^ 2i«iT I ^sfwairat T^nfwfir i 

?WT w»3*n^ TOwrwfa i 

Os, ^ ^ 

^rWRlWHfrt ?RT I 99T0! 9«dtfrt «flR9- 

3I9rsp^9R*l « 

93 39Rfer<W3f93fNnftt3 «iHI9<d99f9f9 3^ 
^33UM< I H I ^FIRfjRimftffr 9 I 

1RI 94^ffiW3*< 19*93^93 I 
HW9fa f f T W9 95 rW 339^; « 

3<9T% ^fd«T«T9I9l f99c?T3ll IWT- 

9T9 JWnifwf^ 99^1 99 ulTsigit IKSislKR- 

%9JTfH: I TORTHRSfd^nfHI I 9R9fiRI- 

3# 999R; ( 3i%Sf^fH^ I 99, 3itS9ITH: I 
ITOT9f*T9m?:: l 99f9 9 99I9f9 I 99T 9^(3 


* For the use of the word in masculine, compare — 
ir5i«T«iiiei: ff?T i 

*T I’fefl »nsre»?: w^erfii ii 

SaraavaliltanthabhaTat^a, ch., 41. 70. 
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tupc irm^ «4M5»««w«<«atriHan 

f5rsi%?T%% %?(;, ^ I i 

HWHgima TgmfHq rii g W g f %q, ^ \ 

wgjwa rg ^ qjT'JiTfwTtirmt’q^siT^sfq 
srraqiH^ I ^4l«incw ar^sfa wwf Hi^fqqsrJWTOTq, 
^ qnT<inT*qqTOc5ritjqqm s| I ?Tqi qf^sfq 

^rfqqjnRqTirraT?! I ftRITOat: qfgqw<il\^WT?SrerT- 
fqqRqi^TTOsnf^ II impirn i 

fe# ww3«?f?T: I TtRtwf5^ q^sfhsnliT: i ^- 
^ c»«<fd5mfHfti«i iq: 1 ^ «*RraTpq' 
i ^ ii 

twinr WM - ^q ^w ^wi rqr i ^ uraw- 
inil^in I ?Rr ?rara^ h 

^siq?5?fTO I TrTqftif?r inartig^TC i aiq^am ri ^ii 

I l:qR^M* qi^iihrTst 

V?! II I qrsnrf^- 

in»ifqim: i i qqr 

f*i?»wsqtftwrsf?t«aTffi: \ fiqrTqnq i 

tniTiiai^s^qiTficqnTO i ciftra^q 

qpiT^ fkm ^ I ttt*? 

qr^fTFRi I W5f 

sfiwTffr; I qpT i ^ftn- 

<?fTflifd«mffi: I HTaw# jrwTfqrn^sfiTOTfH: i tm 
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R ^ ^ t>i^ 

msf TOhrTiffirai TO?Tf?niiRsfe®Tfji: i 

I Tfnrffi# ^K^finiTHSlH«*lT%: I ^- 
i;f?i I ^4lvrac3H^ i 

g ^ h n ^ i f ^ su B t*aTTn5rsfh5aTfR: w\ 

nI 

t«at gRTlffTOftlfiT li t«itt cWT^fa^iW*IT^^% fW- 
5nHRNTS^mrat i ^ssiraf?! i 
I ?!qtq 1»ral|q 

qm^f ^ q II qkumq- 

qi^T^wmpm ^^*nrTq»i i 
6lft4*q\f*iq T ^ il ’srsi^ 

uro TOcciql^q r ^kr: i tsa’cr^^q 

I TrTq?{ 

qqiqrfqtiTsisfrWTfH: i i mii. ^ 

\ I mwHjCsj’q^: i. 

IRTOft qratqq q4fqqqsiTHTqnf|[ i qq fq R 

qrqG %% I Ha ^’^WHT^srq^ \ 

g faq ia* g qqrqiitSHTfq l f qn% f- qaa qqT^«I ii 

Hg ifafa w n^ ^fawT^^t %aT*HTfiaa>T: i 
^qnf^aiT aK^qtftrafHaiTtH: i 
iTh I Hgi.HfeffT^nsnfiTflTf^ vm qmfiEeiaiiql'qfH- 
aqrfji: i ^h: i 

infHH q^t^tHsqTfm I ^ax \Jf{ I 

^ t?3tiqqra ^qt^screqfqqq wf^w 
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■infir. I i i 

\ dw r ii^-q w ww^auw w i twro^awr- 
ff4f<wwF<|, I ^RK I AYBi^^snrfwR' 

4 1t ir ffT ^ sftgn1r. i i firW 

Trtl qnrr fq 

??f®r I taniwrT^qt qffinfts mfaai; i 

^ unr^^ftwratfr- 

\ imnT?nftwqtf^mtsff4T?5?ii iTOn i^ rfaa i tH; < 
< M4t4 i ii«<ii iii <wy ir <t I ^4H* niTi^ s f j | 5tnfH: \ 

I I ft a at ^ c ggn a i^i ^ a wm \ 

air l:aiT5fasrf?r i <n^^w ?iTfwaart5ia!«fsftaiTfH: i 
arr. art^a a^ \ f^aia aia'r %% i 
uniqfi i ^nn ^ \ m (w*ifnfaa ^ fi iai »r4^ . 
nirfifcTOT^a anra i ^itlaafirflatT atai 

a4t1aa; i taa^t^roara ^ ^ \ ^ifii^maia 

^Ittaataf^T ata [ aaian^^ararf aaMa” 

ar^ I aaTaw^^aTa5flratf»raT*Tfir^ 4tf^iaimf^ 
anft: I aaian^w^^ i air fcaFO^ar^fa i 

\ anfifa^ranwa i aiaaaraar- 
firarw^aar aafafaamaani i aftniaar aiaai- 
^a^a««i»i I 

aih f a^ sfa ftrtw. \ ^^mr. ^ aaa r fta ; 

fTRt^Nra^i filaataiaf waaM aarf^i 

18 
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I \ uni 

g M<fww«gn q O(q f Hffl i f%gf «f?raS 

^ qiill4 l i w fa(a ^ilfTOT: I 71^^. t^- 

^nro ^ 4tfii 

wjn ^ <ui^a n ^ i tjtjpStip!- 
I 7n ^fsrartt *mf7pqTtH: i 

ww*rtii?5# ^rsTts^snfii: i 7m^Tn*rtirnf^ 
^>witVwy*isf#i*mfH; i 7j7tT^Trn*nnT^rtiignr nTmiT' 
<r«itflaqi(H: i Tfir ^ \ ^ ^ ^nnlt 

T^HTanTi wmim^ 

^ 715^ ^ w ^i firfd I mi g iw n qi^ fare i ^ 
«T ^l T^ fiig ^^q lf^r fir ^^ ^ nfdM^^^H; i q iNr«;<t; 
nfTwwT I ^ <*i4!5iyd^4- 

afn i ^ jnwanfd^tfiT i i 

<wiK^* Ti^qnnwn^ i mi srim: iwfw, 

I wifwfiirt ^ TWJTT’^ I 7IUT" 

ss«T^ 9Rd:, ^ I 7I7W mssim- 

nwT^ <[< f d 8i fqiff dT^fr wdfaqni jnft i 

’•rRwifd I 

si »i w ^ id\dMmdftM<tr ^ di4 ii \^ ?i^ ^nid»( \ ^iraaimr* 
^TPRT Tfd I I 


PRAMA]SrAdANDBlSl 


^I M iTa ifilfq : I TrT«f Stl^H I 

mri ^eft^SfesnfFRRTO 
^gw^<» q fd<g|i t^RTO I ai5 irwat 

\ aiRw vmf{ i awr 

a< |a w^CT T ^^t(R : I aWT qa^sp^ I 

ws^ [ I dqai^a!t^artsqw< 8! nnw: i 

^rmwjR: i ^ g q fwm q iaqfqq^qr 

“ai5^ csrag** ^Pi«uqig<l9s! ^rafro- 
^afit lCT^ g filP gq qaq^lfiTWWI I wf^TOTSSTOn- 
qtqpirfqqw ^TO^ingft^ f*!^fqi^ft[qgfiRra?: 
qaswfwpm I ^ ^ fqfN: H VREf^ gnt^ I 
glfawfgfaRq^qrgi m i WT g^ iag^ fa g q » FWI 

^qr; jwiil; g^rqqt anqgxnfro arq^- 

grargafrqrn qn^saqreRnqfroi^siTOT: i g qr gp?q- 
mq^PTfqn qfePgqifi i i 

m apq^lWqn l ta[ i n q^ gl ^PgaW fqqqn I 
TgagfirJlqi qngqfqqt fkm: \ airo- 

q^ r q i fqqii^q^qqfifl q'^arqq: 

qpRlfqr i qigqwfsfq ar^ ftw. i 

qifg qrrf^: i amt fg ^sai qr^ qifH gfai ^rpibt- 
j|t?ww qqwai g qw qrfqqil^: g q w g^i 
q'qrw gwqt ^rniq: qsTwrqqqrr. graqiT qiar^sq" 
?rer^wngi qxpipqanawrqkaiqi ^^qang, i qrfq ' 
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\ *i f*R|“ 

I ?RiTft ?T??Nnt 
SI TW'., I 

?wn^ m n^^w isw i^ihi qi ^ i *13 *wan: 
ifw^mi i l^wcBiK Tfd %«i» SI I wiwrw^- 
nrfw^i ^Pattn^. w w h f ^ ^r ia T « rs mq<i i « ffti sw 
^ IW^ ?T^ff » q d^filfd SCTil fnw- 

"nwwni sarwuiS^ aStlwsqTOfiiei 
«iifiisi?fij I tre ^r w sngn q qr g n t 1 ?WRw€t: 
^»ilsjH?fsf ftin I 

fttran I q’ifH?qnri nqtssifqfeiaf qnqqmrar- 
^ ^Iqn I Hsrag qsf farsrar: i 

sif%fMs 5 q^<^^l^di: qqral I wfe 

qrais| I wisi q q^^ T wfdftraiii: 1 m 
^flBir^; I W qtsHPftqHl qtsi^ w: I fW 

^ ^nnqq; i ^- 

qriw s qq qi sin ^ fiieqwcj ^TSsit wqq: l 

qiil^^f^wf^TiTq^si qrra^i 

nfinq^ s g t i w qimni 

^miT WTOT q’fsipi 1 5 R 5 f Tfs!eqwf qg urai 

!niTSWnft<«ft?WI<li ^ii q fq i fi l fi gqi ^i q i qi fq qli: 

^wftqqw f d^ffiq r W T ^H ^ qq qrfqqrq: 

sRiqqH \ q g qifq i qw Ti tfa q% g 

^unwiqmnfgftf^q T jqt : qf^: qfeq: 1 ggqm 
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TOWK. \ m 

^9^: I ^'gwwwra: i ?wt 5wV 

>V4Tf<^: I i 

im ipra ^iFW \ ^Ifw- 

1 i ?n«it 

Hit wirawL \ crar "ptram^nrawr^: 

^*pw<i r ti : I %srer si^ ^wqro: i sR^JifspB- 

\ s[ic4^ii«isupisiTfi I TiTO- 
\ rm 

f ^c i qf qS ^m4 TPi: ^tfiraw ; i ii?»% 

^ ^.%*pR3i ^jrerer fts^cTOam i 

v^ew pi m WaaPii ^;- 

«3^TW I f q S^ Hia»t i 

ipr wpinwf W«RWa«T^: ^rftaw; i w 
fP^ qz^RWRi:, Tail^ i 

d^d< ' ^<l> I g’^nlN wprrar- 


4ijh<ia T ^ uaraftfasft ^nwrfsi di«5 ^ «i ?wi 
?isna»( I ^iTBPRnnifrd ^ «i(qf4«idad n^- 
f^6iqa W W T? t . I prfPRRH^'a ^ITTO- 

U^awT^Pii if ^ ^rropJiTO 
^fiftii^ Tn a if spulift praW: «if pf afiHfd i 

infa ^ w nn. I 
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fi?TOWS[TORT?^l 

^ : ^^RTOnarawmit \ irajf«- 

i[T^sf?i5iTfjraTw?i \ ’rf^Rir^rRr^mrwrt 

rn^ n^fa T »gm i ^4t*T: i ’^Nnt- 

^ ^ ^ Ti iS^sfd^ifH ; I ^wratftai^ 

«dnfdstHM««ti4fil I ?W I Tim ^ ^ei l ^ TI H - 
!WT^«P?r«5|fsRroT?l, ^#9 STOra^TReSnTl 
w*;»wwam'd: i ?i?ra wf«T 

ir«rn5Tft fi ww i OT ' H : i ^ Ti 

irwrofa ^wrwi ^ *! i ^tpantirg 

«wi* ^ nH« wg | ggr gH#l<i i Hif<rd II 

ir^^ I ql fiw gi ^ 

^4iniicdi^ 1 


^ maw ^ TOW^TcTU I 

^rfS^sin^rt whh: i 




I ^iwftraf?R^i? 8!nra^ <rahr. \ 
wifwgnprfJT^ 3nM ’^rfiwTfjn i 

?rat«jfHinnr^%titTOR^ i ^ fNf^ i ?iRiwiir 

UWIRT^sJTTfH: I ^ gqqfaftrd N %m fe# 
I q^m«f sqniR: | iiiqi«{ i tenfif- 

qqnrqnmq^TinrT^ t ^rar ^fipsiro- 

wraT^ratirf^ trR»i i wop^ trS^sfi w rfii fji 
I ?ni 

«iTfin i ^ qRW- 

jTTjf «! g ^«Tr<fifqqr<q^^4 i ?i^ 

f»Rmcq»i I ^rgqfa^ ftd ^ «iqi»iw t sqrfnfcqA i 

^n^^f»ra?T liwq «jn1jRiw|i ^ 

^ gn f w q s ^ g^i I m ^ asT^i: i ^mtfk- 

qinr ^mPH 3!iT^#l^qas 8qiqqi9|i ^ni giimvt 
^ <i R= |fqd ^ ajafac4 f^f%jrj»{i ^ »r 
qtf^ ^q?pi: i 


4^idl^T*l|qi d^Ti(fn<nt<i ^Tffnst d^t«fi«iifWRqa 
\ w^^wmrsiTf^rai?^ «jnfHftcg«? 
q^st^nrp^ qfNiS[T%«'»»ifci«nfH; \ 
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I ?rTOfiJTO 

^^a rangn ft ft o any t 

sfe vm t 

wrf *rwT ^wpfiiim ^ I *in?wnwni” 
¥qw grfi>^ ^ r gi nS | i 

>i«frigfw: \ %^sr m^rnr. i fww«nnT; i 

*r^iTr»fT*. I ^PdHnfdKiviif^ci 

trfq I m TOH mt 

q rWr q af SI -farfTag -Vifaq if igi T^; | 2Pf fsiftrierf IW 
i>ni^*re#, ?ra mcwrrpic3j ?i?r f»rain^ i 

mi ^irw^PRWni: i iicaf mi f®iffmt 

mi w^w*win I mi wwrwi^ mr f*if^ni5r 

I miT \ i^^^itMTO-«i i q ? <g T - 

faincfTmi: I ^ miTf<7<i^fii% lorn: i 

na i fi ai nvi mi ^mi^si^ «infFi*i!% i 
sifiimiini mi 5mi^ira%«mi^ anroiltin 
«ifmi%sigfTi I n^m«mr«tmiT- 

fiisic^fiifd 5in^: I miTf«r^ m anfii- 

ail%i HPwt ?B5nni 

am %rTiae5maa1aaarTmf: i mr atm a ?w 


* ~f?wifirf^ m; I 
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^grii acaH i tw i 

59TBi5TTOwr«»: I W3R^m*n?[ i ^ ^^r ^larar »i 
Har I ?ier «i ?w *fsr«^ftf?r 

5^ I «Trafq s!r*^s€i asr^^Is^^^ra^HT^I^ral^ ^Rdq 
tj^Tsg^nic^i ^RWR^^jfScBr^: mf^rowr- 
%5^sfq 2rn?^ I ij^e^- 

iT*fftr Tffl siK«y»t I fisr «?n^ ^*if 

I 

^ q^ qtkr^ az^rorafa^i: 3?iq^ 
f«f«T^f^q«rT ^ I 53^ 1 if qosr^q^^VIPI- 

inrTfrqiT^ i i ?iBnfq 

^ans5^^?rei qtt u^di qfi \ 

W^nFWT^Sfq ’srt^cqiHrraT ?!«fW’!THTqT?^ I 

WBT^nfHqreiTlq itct: qr?Tfq^f«5rfliTT!i?qf%: I 5nfir- 
i ?wt ^ ^Tfjrarcnr9%r 

^Trrqq ^TTcTSSfa 

^Tqqr5rT^5m*ltqi^*l I ?!ffq i w 5?Tfir: 

^rgf%fi%arT^ af^fd i g wnlmfSiqJT: i 

^ smfjTBPf ^ qqiRi \ w?nt 

jfjT: i ?ra 



19 
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^ ?nrRTf^ I 

5fg «?^*n5T€rf%arCTT?TOT% 

«*nfS i vmwmim- 

<r ^ Tf^ m uarefwwit*! arilHir^- 

im: I g 5iTfH^w«1<T^ft«ira: i 

jmnnr. ^ ^ \ m ai i 

^fraf^JTR «iniUligHT®f ^%t4- 
^l T ^<U n |i n' «^ I ?I»liTlr 7(fl 

I w ^sw^gHTM^. 1 ^swtnw 
1 W WWW- 
i <h«*^ *t 

^ ^ ^ (iw^TT’irTj- 

I mi wt i 

i ^ ^rarssr^s^ %f?f i 
I w I 

I qqr 

%WT*q^J^aRr- 

Bqffl^^gqqsqfd^f^^^ I qr^nwqr*! qwT I 

wqrlt qfiJg^jfflqrTfH^iwq qTsjvwSqif^wqjn i 
sRfqTfsgr q wi^ w§: sra\ qrffrqnfH: i 
qnqq^TO q^lfiq q»r^ ffnqtq% Tiqrwrq 
\ q?ir wq: l 
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wf 

I qtsf^sJTTffW I I 

^inHvw5i(rf^rii^: i ^T«i?OTHT>r- 
^ f^: 1 xj%sf^fjRmra ^rT«Rf%?i- 
I ^ra^sffl^nffraTT'JTRi ?wwT®iTf%flf?T i qtrmroRir 
fiHWiam ^rTTOJIPn^tl'Sr ^*111*1141 I ^ra^WPIwW 
%^4!ll«|4j^fy^ Jli)41WTf^<*l?lM4i^lt<4!affl- 

®HTfH: 1 cms’^awj i ^2«r«?T- 

4j^t qr f< f d wRiftiwsfa^nlH: i d w ifi ^ iTW 

TTOPsjTTcraffwfd I I €q^gnqqr- fi? q >^gfa- 

I l^qcqrw^ ^M^giimahU I 

irfdtmif ^qRsnfpwf^fn ^w^qttsiff'er i 

^nfnfaf^ I ^55(5# 5?lffltqra#fe I 


5!nfksfet«ii: I 


I «T>anMra^ ^ITWHT^ 
?TSj ’q' ’ifsqsrsjTtt syiui9( I 

^v4 ^JV[3Bt[ I sjjfdtqjayr^ g ^\iqWT^ ^gjQK I 

^5mn^ ^frmr. \ \ 

'ira H^qca^ ^ qig*4«d4|c4< TfHt^Tfig I WS^ ?Rf1iT- 
^ I irar ^ I ^ n 5jfdtqr: \ 

wfill 4WITgqif«fd 17Ta5IT«T^ I 

<a^5? I 

N> 




^gq fel^ lir 
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silarfi^sfcr fsi^l^wqlm^snaw^ ^f^aqrgtierr- 
«nnrTf^5nffr: i i 

7i?qft^T^ I 

frrawr ^^iflrysfhssnfH: i 

I ffiatwi ^i3?l 

»fnnftws%3g[TfH: i rreH’irm qgsjntrarfiiffi i ^- 
^ tJiR: ^4tr: i ^i: 

SI K^ffi ^ 51 m\ ^ 3if^- 

5inf?TtqT% I sj g g: ?aa^i5infH: i 

i « j t?T ^(^ ?p» i t traesn?^ TO«if ^^tsitit- 

I I Twr^mnfi 

lairagf^ a^ra^srfWsfii f^gs?iTfffi* 


5?lfiT^Tf?:«at^TfH: I SfSRT^fTag^M 

^rWfh I rra 

qrfSsTPPwrit §^: ^r4f%tww?i«5iTWTsr ^ ^3[»5i 

airffn: i ?i^rnira i m q«^ t^RTtn 

^i^iMsfes^fTfir. i iw- 

g^anpm 

jTRTftws^^Tffi: I ?reFcaRi irasncarffl^i w- 
^T^ wiT^ iwr^jTtraiaiiTT^ I 


y - _ 


ifwt 
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lirai: f4*ii!i|eKi<<iiHj^cqTf^ i 

< T»RT^ f*I^T>I2in^yii|i*ilec|« 3^: I Wdlsl^ini^ 

i gff^TO* 

I ^|jlT3TSI ^SlfeWT^J W 

ifwre: \ ^ ^ ^ vm 

a*nft3?rq<{«t2i^rfiX*lea^^ VR\% [ 

I ^ifdtsirssiTH: R®?raT«iftwra?Frat»n?[ i 
^ fv *nt5! WTtsf s^lfflRR- 

1 5SJTfHCraR4?RfNrafRqfT^ ^ RR ^fa I 
RW aff i jus' aerrfii 

RWRRmI R ^afa: i fqia^ 

fHT^a faHfaqfafqtraaa ar l 

?r^s?ai% FTf RTRfoa i a4- 

qfdcRfflffa ugw ^fafearaniTaT 

^rth a^agaqRiTmRR ra qt rdcy i q , i 
a^R<*na5yTCRiWTaRfa^fit a^a anav; i jrar aw- 

Os. 

a^ a fia ww a di wiTOWT fa^fwaanqi arawaifatf^ 
g 55f^qianf?Rgqg#a \ faatwaaiTH: nsrart^- 
^ ftfRcera^ I aifiTaiTTai'mi<s3a^i^a 
^fa M 

3a?:gwT3t fafaa qwi’ a Tfa i aw ^ 
g: i wvrawll aa aw- 

wrarfriftfd ajilit aaaaiT qa a w iha* aa:j 
al^^^ w15aifTa: aaf^ aw qwrg wafa WRfai 
aa gwwrart^ftfa i aaaart aaawwW aawr 
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in«wi I ^4 f^cRTTO I ?wn?f»inf5ifn 

I ^ wn^*iOT2i nfh^Nfen 

<41^ ug^ I ^eiWIct I 

4t 4t ir 4ts^snTT5{ i twt 

^ra«i I ?wrrfi4% i !i%cn%?nfiis'T?qfts- 

tRiT^jrar: i 

irfror I ?r«n q^ntsf^unf^fn i m^sp^smim- 
fwTras4 fg: i gm i a^rfH- 

s^sa: i ^ i 

SOT^fa I awTsaasarfFW^WcT 
mt w^im\ \ ssiffitafsnfawiRHa* 

^^seT«a; w a^targarra i anfa- 

a^slag^ SCT»aaaag^TWT^ i a^faa awaf^- 
^4 %fa I 'asaaaiTfHa^faa^^ 

aTws^WTfiTara ara^tf^n^a i aar at aaaR 
^slRarg aar aaiaa ^ i aifat«tiarifwii'<aa- 
ta^^CTOTtaara aa^t^Tag i atslR- 
arg a aafa a aaaig a aafa aar aar?^ 

'sfa I saisa Mfa'8«aifHsh^ faya? aasfas- 
^qiqff a a a g a a a; i atsfa saiangaTta fefaa: i 
aa awraa aara aaatsfa aaaifafa araRfaaa: i 

CK 

a a wa a^a ^ taRfaaa: i atgaf 

aaaaa faaaag i aar aana^^s^ait^ i 
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fsRnT’13^- 


^afTreiTTi 

mR: i ^?q^ w T^ v^^Muiin \ 

^ri1uqfw4l«ll I ^ qqff T t^^ \ 

fq^hJTwfa^^ I ?ia i 

fgf^ttH-5CT*frf^W^ I r{^ RfTrarf^ft^ I 

\ m Rmnrf^^sfq 
fRf^: I Rq^qm’^fqf^t^-^wqnmpqfq^h?^^ i 

?ia RfqriwT’RfR^qqt^TR^'rf ^ fRJtfT fJT^qr, gag siffiy 
Riair rf^m, TO ^sfRTC'Sfdftifa i ^ ^ rmt^- 
R5srt% M* q fdtn r qf^t qi' 

RifTHT^. ^firarrqiTRJN ^ snm: ^rsraT^^^Tc^ 

5^: I 

^ fwaiT, gm«crT?[, ^sf^sra^c^, ^ 

RWTftjqKqr^iRj^r^fh i sRifnq^inWfWt: 

WWTTcV ^WR^*inirf^^ 'Smsq: | ^q’gsrfq^ 
firfg^: I ^rqf%RT«fi^rT%^fl i rm 
qdlWlfi t iffd RT^qRH rrfgW^tqfRtSqftWT*?!: I ^- 

*iaR^PRqT^qflWT3«: 

% WTfTT I 

fgfq^sfq Igf^:, ^wr^fi^«iifHifri i 

g ai^s1iRgq|T^RcqT?t gfa I RW 
^TT^fRcR ^ suf^. TO TO^aTJ^I TOTfro 
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fjWT I ^ ^RW. ; ^TWTO- 

HT% «ww: j I ?niT^ 

m\ sjs^sfsiar: H^qc aT f^f ! i vm ^ fiiar: 

WrRie^lf^ I ^ h ^ 

traa^H^RWsQt 5»T% I 

g gT a g rf^ ^ %f^: I gnailaiRif gra^ilsiwi i 

^ q«n ^<?a[T«i ^R : 4^ntt«ir«rd i 

W VdanajUT^ 2im I 

4il4<«ll«I4^f^fd I ^T^«IIT%frer5RW 
I maRTfTf«Rft«tff%W?f fW *^<ll l f<fH I 
^ g q^Wc^ fqiTOTSTTf f^: wfqd- 

fqqqct ^^<v i fdU^ga q'S I fWWq- 

5qf?i^%nr: q^fq | iq^Ts q f ^^ ^cqrf^ 

^qrftr I ?T^ fqq^W!^ fqq^sqigw^iTrqT?! I 

%qqf5j^fWsfq wftr, crer gtramiq*! wm- 

^Tgqq*^: I 7m qi^iq?re%aT: qffdqq- 

tcqRTTOT: I ^ ^fgW-fhigT^^qf-qfT5lT?q?IT- 
q^- H«qfdM^ T W . m ft^mrer: i sqrfHq^^dTiHfR:* 
fqqi^ tg^fw: i g ^ fwfqq:, ^ q ifiiil 

sqMesiTftrgtfa i daiwftr^ ftfqq: i 
f^grqqri^ i qqr \ g?1w, 

I ^ »r*RIFtfq’^W[?Ri:, g ^ 

simq I qqr i twiM qfk 

^raigah 4»iq<aT?qiq(<fh i ^ ^n«rer q^ 
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^m a wr n; ^WRfnrmftrff- 

arfe^T I ?raT i ^ 

^ ^ ^11% I ^TTTO^ \ 

fttnmjti i niil fffara; i #nfvir- 

I w ^ ^re?Tl%f?T \ iw 
Mqif>lf<»4JU^mie||<lll«44J4i|A^T9V | 

tirirara*t fiNrain inw- 
I fiNfR^unrerasia^ ^ifciisr^- 

tire: I ^nr»WTtra3 ^ 

wif^ratTOJl I ?i?irwrenw^ ?w ^n«h 

sqnwmi ?ra wx *nfissri 

q% fsffweromRnrt i ^ wnft: 

^ ^ I 'dUTfy^lfiT-iTfr^ir^lfW*! !J%- 

M'^<|i<ienn«< ^ I ?fW ^rfcWSf ^|Vi*it” 

5incRRcn«n?TftRi^T^ ^ ^T v^^^^ ^ ^ j Bp^ |F ^a*^n^l ! H^4’ 

^ni9TWTTOiWinin?f?ife i 
^ i qsRf^ gi^ oqmiT5 T 8^ ^ »«aia«ftg| l <V I ?I?W 'tm^ 
r^qqcginHJiT m 

ufaq^t^TRWfa Iwnn I ^rqifw: •?l4 
^5!in*i qrT«f «iTq^?iRj i ?Tfi^tqT«WFr. qn^iwirq- 
^a«arf?r l t«it ^qq^kra^t q wqft 

qrfqfqieqm I ^ ^ ^Tqrfqqr a i Wf t W 

qrMgi faqfaf?l vq«I I 

«qif«wg^; j %qqrerarqnqqn, q^ qii l qf^- 


qT«r5rTqqK, 

20 
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I W— 

^qrt^: i to— ^ 

«*iTtrar^7t^qsi»l I VM ^^513 cpq^i^: I 'irSt^- 

®n^ I ji^^- 

TOtsfcr ^^TOWTOTfnii ^ 5«iaT«i%%- 
tgwn I ?lTOinRf^ ^ ^PTOTq^ I ^ «*iaT- 
I a^ TO— »i^: ssrSt irf^- 
^TOTtanf^ara ^at?Rqeana%a-aTOeTOqai« 
sTrarma^a^i i airattirarqia^ %a^arai- 

airqqtc# ar% i gzrft ainna^ y i^ sfo ai i <*qiqig t a T - 

I ^TOIcqraf^5#<aw»l I 5(?U— 

q^iTTWT *i<3ra JT^rog 

q%^-JT?TOTOqqRp{ I ^ at%^aie?- 

w: \ w q^wcarnTTqrg mqro- 
I aa qai^ci a^^aroq^i 

anqqfm «iT% I i %rat af?- 

5«isnqf^a<3^ \ TO ^ aa q f cl aitq iqfi^^i i - 
qamaf a^a^PR^fiiffC wr^iarTqeRaT to i aa 
aat^^qlilfiT ^TqsroqTO 5fl% l 
q% I g TOaraJTqq? 

«qTf^«fi si^tsf^; WfPTOf^aia ^Zcqgqrfq: qgic^i 
aaqraqfa si^ qz^^swrarg i ^ra ^ ’ars^sqTqq!^ 
^la^ I anaraiTqqf gsRq- 

l ^a ^ qi7TO«JTq%^ I 
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irT«iT»?ws!n^ i itm fw. 

9id«hceiif^fh I w?rai^ fv ^Rac?T*n%«n^iwa*f i 
g^ftr^T^ fiig ffT fa qr; i ^ i ^iraw^urewTW^- 
?wr irwi T ^gKi fa y, i 

qwatsfwwPi gjr^T ^f^ f a I ijfUitTO ^nswT^^ 
fiwwnsR^i im w 

I ^f^<3T awenf^?r i w 

^ ^»5tsr3T<E«t5IT3*fT ^l^^rsffl I n|«|i|8yf?T- 
TchiKT5ri?:%^^gq«^ I w ir^ai^ i 

^ ^i^Tfti qwc5T?i g grg^ «n% • 2rer ^msqwFr: 
iwT%*F Oif^fT: ^ eRrarsrarqf^: i ^traitq ^rfei 

^ •ql^ I q?rT q?racqTf?<?ra'l»|W 

'5'qrcq izwr i 

^panmq’aiq^ fqqjS ^ ^rafatm: i 

w sp^ sp^sfro 

qirgcqrejqf^j^R^i qfa^i^fcsnq. i iraT^raw 

^3^TfT^T«T^: I q ^T^qqn^T: I rl?r ’RHSi^- 
fiTq?«T«iilqi^ ?raT— ^sT?ti qwr 
?l^5i<5 m[ qTWqsftfe I q^T^TqfsF^aaWRWt 
^m2ll5|pq»I I ^ra^itqi^ qm 'qlqpjflR q«IT qjwfrf I 

sswf^sfsraasfq iij^fsiwiqici i wqtqpir irar— 
WSSqiTSI ^ I ^T" 

irmtqpq w— i ^n^- 

Wralqpq qm— nSqT!|1?T% ^ 
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iJUT tRWroftfHl wrWWjlMt «WT— 
iwT ^ i 


whrwrnw tost, i \ 


t% ^ Wl^RRH I 




iRnw^f>5«Tmj?3pTRtif^^: i 




I ift: ^ M 


I f*i^^*. si^ *<rnnT: i ^stpiut- 
«TT%S%«llfH^K<UW I TTiq^l < T fe|fd<»t<irH«ilK<ma 

^ I tn?roTO2R^ 

^nrat^q««i, ^f«*i?nwt5i«WT^ ^n^rorwiif^- 

qT^, ^q T^ ^ ! m«<^41 ^t; \ 

^ I Vq^TOTt*! ^ 1 

; ^qS*i'3lT^«Wl ; ^ 

frof ftnzjT; sg^ETiii ^^Tfwfts% gnwq ngi i 

5TT^§tsiTf% I ^ M Ti mci f^ ^t< ;T ig ? ^ g 

I ; fe?i{ f«wtii^?aTf^ i 

®T ^ i|*iNI^<fie||^^ ^t««i^q^^raWn«i ’HT^T" 

TO^RTO ^t5R5l^ I ^ Hg^H 1^ TiitdmWH(j|- 

g ^^ftt^rore^JinrHi 

<[w9gca ^ tf^arg i ’qirJl^pmTOt- 


gp??^ — 

^RT^r^ ^ff?T ^hsttof fwapsraig i 

«R?Bi% ^ fliirf^ 2itT ^ n wnt^i 
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mIdhva logic 


W^l ^ff- 

smmH qrraf fsit^ ff^fa ; sfiiff 
iqwa%r^ swif? i 

n^\ q^T%n«iq»: i favnaian q^; ir*j i 
srwa^lajTf^qfqra^qJsfiT^nfHqmra fwiaiiaT ^ i 
^rqii^*iqt<iidi«ftirw?rT q^ arq^mi vm 
^ qnwrafsqaRgmaqicq a«r i aat 

azjiprasja fwqTq^ qiwq^H faar fqrarqf^arqpqq- 
^l>iT3iaqicqfiraiTa?ro?^ azq^ afiqn^i I qraq? 
g^q^a^iqnn^cswrqnfT I g^* 

a ar^, a^qwjaaf^fret i a gjm r qi i^ 
%aaaw: aaifq aaf^ia<(^qa^g^5qt*gfqa?jTqnrfT- 
yraqj^a aiaiifT ^^sa i a >q f aiiKqnq i H i^iqfa 
arqraFTa^'qpia i qatarsa^rer qaT^rTfafatraTaT^t 


ataiar i aai aiia faTd\<aa gra %aaa1 ; an^kr^qr- 
ura^aaasiTaTfaaeqTa aa^rer qi%a air^a^ atayai i 
aa aarf^aar ft^atfa a ar^ i a t ^a ai ^^aic^ i 
a nfiaaaaat; q^aiTi^aaal^aditVJ i afaaia" 
ataftaa af^: i aaisaiaai^ataftaTfa aiinat- 
anf^arta aWaafia i aaaa qat aatsaataftarfa 
awra^ift^ a aT«ra«i i a^naarai^ i 

aa ai'ri aai^^araiaarqR: a wiinS a iW 
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qrarn I ^ 

lit^ ^ Tra»ij^'eir^in&'5 i irw- 

I ^w«rr ^rnww d^^ifSi^; 

^gRtsgg ^ z ^g ro y f d sti^ ^ 5^: i 

*TRif?R?Tsrt sifw: W'TOdm im- 

gq%dOT<ll 5Rf?iraT*T^TtqTf?fd %f^l gflfe- 

filter i ^ 

rfK\ I ?WT ^Rsfq S^s^T*. R gfafdfaflfdfi rer- 

R^RT^ ^21^51^5 Sllfd*., 

ij*^ ^fw:, ^afa:, aaif^sn^i fisifra- 

I 2TRffn5^rsffifefa aTRs^s?^: R?^ksa 

aPTO^^*^?^: I ^ss?r g ai1aR% w^a^a i 
am RREsi^a rzrjcrr): R^garacRig a aR sia: i 
RSKfai^; gargftr^: sm: \ aaspR: feiaRTRR^:, 
^RRfj^WRt: srai Rairf? i rrt rrt^- 


RRRT fR^aifiRT 5IRRI RR' RTRIi: 1 ^Ryif^eh g 



RTRPf I 


RPTTa^sRTRT a^aHRar^: 


SraiRR RRI^ f^^RT RIWTRR SCrfaRfRCRTg I 

sifaR'irai^%R«Twf?^Rif^i^aR aafa i aar 
«TTg: ^ %?i RT^arwa^ RsaartirapRr- 

atfeRTRiRawf ^^’Ra^Ranfirg^’ arawfag^ a 

fRRTR RRl ^anR^T RTRR RTRI a^ HTfR RR 

fipITR ^ RTTaiR RTRRrtRiRWPRRRR^atlfR | rIRT ^ 
fRRiiRR a« ^I^RgRTRVI afaiRRR gR IR RTSrRTRRr- 


»nRR»pl ai R R(ww^SRR‘i^rd rto: rrij^rtr 
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» ^i a i feq<wi awsin^ i 


g sr%!nw 3^[a!r?^7TT?i I ?wt fw 

ffR^^a^rarw^^^irpfaffr h^sivt^i^ Jisfw- 


ginnu n^R^Tif sw n> gW3 ^ ngfag <g!^inw ^pw* 

a*rt?^t^wit atWSRR? %H8WR g *lt 

2(TJBPnt TOrqt^Tqr«rf iTtiT^ 

a ifw ftfw «a?qqiH TSTT^: l rW l sra* 

qiw qwi^pra>nt^^ sp^gw’rr- 

qrgq^TH: • 

sfVrfqfqw I %fff I Her sifsm^ 

ffpr; I sifw: i ^ ^ 

H5RqW%qtfr^^WTf?fH59H%q^ I W wfw- 

f^n^qt I ^fe» I Hwrqqq” 

aifwufq: I ??fet I wqsi%qf5nR|fe; i* 

HH *P^ q^IiSiqraq\v?qfT: | ^ ^ qiqqiqT gq B ^filg- 
I qt’qn i ^ ^ ^rzjm^fr. i 

W«lTTWqHilW. i ^ ^ i q«npiiT 

^ ^r^n^qrqrr; ^qr. i qrro gfn: i 

si?Brai5wt qt^q(T I qr l^firar qr^qmqr q^^wviniT 
I qq qTOT^q?T*qqroTqj to qnnrqqr i tot 
jgfrqf ^ q<qift I qq qrqr^wqsro: aqrq^mw i 
qqr qfW qr^^raift i qr gqf^ftqr i TOtrofn?;^ 
qqtqroi^i %fH I TOPqr qqr irnihiFqjqtfH | 
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H^q Tn < l <c| T H I 

wmpraf ^ Tfei w ^ qTft?rnf?iraW»iT^vn 

ItcRi I ^rroain <NiiPii w: i 

Wiro I I ;TaT$l'p^. 


P?*rT«lT Uror ^ I 

li^Rwra^tf t*r 3^ ^ !1 ^tot»i i 

5?i*nm^r^ ^ ^ «Rr|«i t% « 

^wp^RiTWRi Pirfe^frerfepTw- 
I ^iinirar^aReP^Tf^^ i st^ ^ 
^ swTOn I prarRjtRwn?!, feirewiPraTw- 

^ I <T i? t ^q T <wgnc^ «*rf^- 

'iiHPfWT^raf^ 3 %rwcc)i<^ I «T i 

I ^ ^ i 

PratppJW ff^^lRWrW ^dl^^Jillf^- 

f^ftwpranf^ I «i !WTO ^f^iTO5n?^ i 

fini«»iRrPTWP^!H 7m %i ^trat ftfw: 

'qcnt^: crtt^l^ i ?ianEi; iram^ i 


• <jrsfl8«« TO'g I ^rorfir: ireiit% ^fuftwi ^nfro: i 

«j«iif^ii: ^ira> 1*w?r«i: i 
21 
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•«f ^ fttit'iiFR; iwT^ 

^BJTn I 44juiwm: tift^wsTSTO: mt^ 

Jr^ilPlSTT- 

I ^ ^son^RT; 



^T?i I ^atrar vm^ i 

g HlqUAIcolKIWPliWIm ^Tl^TcT I 


siFT^S3wia» ^i^ftrar;! 

*yiHii^^3’5WT^sfct ^TOi«m^ri<gwe(f«<swi^i i 
’«rqt^9: ^:?rar iwr<B 44444Hf^f^ tirreBr; i 

f^ii|M«h< 5 l«hl*(RT^ I 71 ^ 

IWraiTf^ I iTTnmij i 


«l«ttqlMfa< fq ^«rav iWTJWf^l ^qq^*?HTO- 

^sJaiT^^qttT^ az% s!T#fe 

^ f$ ^T ^er« ^f%W^ I 

azf %iRm I ^ az ^SijVH«ti8i | - 


* ’<pB?ts?RST>?t fw?i to: I ftrfTOTiiTOT?^ TO«r’«i: 

TORI I 

t wm; (?) 
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arf%:TO lwnR( | 7W 
irsr^Tf^ fk^H i arf%»il^ !r??njraf%tracqT?^ i t^8r»i, 
'raftra^m®! i?:2iTi!TiiWt • ^ 

i ^ m 5n% 9 ?T ^ sgq a T % 
fww^irm^ar iratwieqr^wroW: 

leis^i^raT I ^ 5ifiraR^mrra wbp^ *zt fawwiS^ 

fqiNwm ^ >^q*j I 
«Tg ^qr immiT% I 

^^^<Hfl*i) ^S^fag ftngSlWgq W H»i I ?raTf% 
qrf^ ^iqgm^T^stTgfg f i H f^ ^Rqa qnfg^ tn ' ^gS T f^ iraq 
qSlf5!^T^ ^ q qi T fff^^ TqqT^ ^BTSt ^itinSliJ- 
fqfil gf q q g I ?!^9pfiwq J T ci ^a q^qTitu ^ 


irfiif^?qqj^ I qq g qsrarei^ssic^ imnn^^- 

gqW T H T ^ T fa q^ I fW, ^q»IT*T^TRigiTT*T 

^qwnfqTg I qqr »T5raai^«rw: ^ 

artHSSRqrqT^^^^ aiqiseit aqfirqrc- 

qmra 1 fS(gitMfatd i 

spcwrqr^ ’jqqr iwr>w% \ frawmTOqi^t- 

\ fw ^T^q^«qt ^gWT^ I 

^rgqqt^wtqqiaqwrq qfh \ ^WT«f?re^«! ^gmr^ »2li?f 
q[fff€^JI ?!^«qs?l»rfqTg I rTOT fg W^TTPranT^- 
WTTqimpirg I ?re^T^ ^kqrain^ wcm < gqq*q<i 


^^rnswTT. f2TO?TOt!g?f: ^sRgqrreqT 


f^g*n«!«nq: i 



«n9n wfef^ sit^wrt 
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«ftrfk«BI?ITS^^ ^W^CWPira ^T^l^^q^TWT^- 
twrfiutfq iwTO ^Tf[ I ?ra aw«int TOw^nTnrf^jpi- 
xwnw’f v4diHR* nwf?! ^ ?W!twi i 

ftrjQ I ^s?r «n% ^sigtRw 

JiRe^nrsra^ I ^fwr^faru- 

fTirtnsT^ irar^is^i^fiifa iTTW^m^r^iftr 

W2I[ TOTOTf^ I 

I I TWT^ ^WlUTWHi^ 

w%wsn^ w^: i w sn!fl^?f ^'grsi^raTiT*! i 

q^«T«[ SWaTOTlX 
^wrrtiTfiT iiqt^»W2(T?^ I jwriirtrfi?^ qWawnm 
iff: qftsif: I q ff ff i i 

m[ I ^?r^oraf^ ’|?r f f^^ssqfwlfinn i 
f^4t ^RTT I «iTf f<Bft ? i fa 4i ' im*)td I firotfi- 
j?Rsi3fT I ^ 

cm: I 

^RfiWl I ^iflTTfNrff 1 

frwiRp^HTf^igrR^ I frWf CTWff irai^inf^rf- 
sll3rf%fq%CTfNff I 


* ftif tfii g 5f5iia«% to: I 
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\ ?rat«T# « W ’IW VPTOT^C'IRnW- 
^RKcSRi 1 ^ w«f 9TO?^ ?nr?s umi^ «rra?i irfw i 
n^t «!mirRinTOnwiTiiw*i I 
?|sN JW?nn*jnOTft ^?t ^ i 

irfti I ^ ^ I ?ra1wi^ 

»iTii i tr^ troi^* «im 

I rrer 

!iT«n^5WiiTiTi^^ ^ ^ mwTt «sii^ i 

^^4 TO ^mfiwrr. i ?ra i 

Jimr^ i ?raT wupgr v^- 

I q4 uTif iiTTOr?aTi%«ii^ I ?riiiwtwt4 

^ i figfafr g f g qfi r fii i itotstotttot4 

ipr. I ^wiw i viKut^M I urai^ q^ K ts ii roT^g 
^f! \Tfi 4twT: I Tn4 rntm 

I w«n^ g i 

fWT w4 ?RI1ITO^ ^ trra^ I WWHITIT*!- 

I ?RiiTO?r g W^r^ifro^- 
ftife \ ’rg *TOT*it g 

msrsprafsnjfiiit^r ^g irT ^<<iwir<;dflw i <ia<i |gT^RTOfk* i 


* «vi^’iireifiE?nR>*Ti’03i*r<!wnfwftfiT qfsTiH^ti iwpjrai?f^ 
I € ^ umif^; i ’r^rI^itor Rinft^’W “?mi ^ 
TmsprRW^fWUraPRWRrW llWl^RinilR RnC>RRTOTO«1«J^ RKIRifilfh 

»itr:" tfif WHRWifJlRfnj: €wlJ^ i 
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TO I ?ranrat ii«<iq^Qceii^ i 

f ?i: I TrT«T- 


^ I ?nn3S5!- 

* • ^ 

«wpn?^i ?i?rr f% unn^ ?!t^^ iwr^ 
TOs4 ^sTO ?TTO^W1FT?l I 5! ^ TTPrarTTO^CWai 
wix^fh I d^m44i4^^iui^si irewt^mtssT- 
^i?iT«iTn I ?rw i 

’itjt: iniTT^w ^id^Rifi: i *f ^ frrftf- 

^^rasarsraJWRTOp: tRi *n^i 

^?i»!i«Tai: ^laiTST ^ >itTOd^<d#\aRiiiii i 

fwrJTTsitswiTOmMd ^ \ 

^«i«r4fisitc4i^jiTRR( I ^rnrin^TTOj 

g wt«?if«f?i II ii 


^n: i 

II 


I ^«rt to: I 

’a^ ’^T’OTO^tTOTOTWIPl ^cre?' ^^arfw^^!I I 

^TOt ‘^ai^tt g ^ fsn'gm TO^TRT "atUflT 

TTPWTOd ^ ’Zta?! ?l?I 'CT qTOaT*l«l*l^3^ ttHto todw 
ffg TOn*TOpt»i” *f*t 3prR»i^^ ^jjB^fwura aig^qr i 




